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IDEAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA* 


HE subject assigned me by the Committee of Arrange- 

ments is worded in such a manner as to convey the im- 
pression that my paper is to treat of the ideal system of 
education in America rather than of the method of educa- 
tion into ideas or ideals. This, however, will not occasion 
serious inconvenience, inasmuch as the question of ideas and 
ideals, as the final object of education, involves that of the 
regulative principle which determines and should determine 
the entire system of education in its details. 


ON THE MEANING OF IDEA. 

We owe both the thought and the technical expression of 
what is meant by idea in the highest sense to the two greatest 
thinkers that the world has yet seen,’Plato and Aristotle. In 
realizing the thoughts of Plato, his master, Aristotle came to 
regard the archetypes or ideal forms which abide imperishably 
amid the changing and variable existences of the world—like 
a realm of pure forms or laws of phenomena—as the products 
or phases of one absolute self-determining form. Everything 
in the world of time and space, according to him, is mutable, 
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subject to change, and consequently exists in a process or 
transition from one state to another. But it is quite clear 
that no change can happen toa thing unless it possesses pos- 
sibilities or potentialities different from those in which it is 
just then existing. The state of reality of a thing embraces 
at a given time only a small portion of its possibilities. Water 
is, ata given moment, either liquid, solid or vapor, but not 
all three of its possibilities at once. We may look upon the 
entire round of the possibilities of a thing as its complete 
ideal, as its pure form, or, in one word, as its idea. Even if 
each thing in the world contains the possibility of all things, 
still there is a totality of its potential existence, and this 
totality is its idea, and in case each thing is the possibility of 
all things, then the idea of all things is one, and this is the 
position which Aristotle reached in his thinking. If we 
describe the natural sciences and social science as investiga- 
ting the possibilities of natural and social existences and tak- 
ing an inventory of these potentialities with a view of reaching 
an exhaustive statement or definition of the ideal totality of 
each existence or class of existences, we shall describe, 
perhaps, the essential function of all empirical sciences. And 
since the ideal totality of each particular thing involves other 
things—not to say all things—in realizing its possibilities, it 
is evident that science must be synthetic, and continually 
arrive at unities of disparate things and facts, discovering 
the identity of seemingly independent existences as only 
various forms of one essential process. Let science exhaust 
the potentiality of a thing or complete its inventory of it, and 
it will possess a definition of the idea of that thing, its eter- 
nal archetype, its essential nature. For within this round of 
possibilities will circle.forever the changes of the thing, and 
in the definition thereof will be revealed the final cause of its 
activity or process. The circle of its potentiality includes 
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the entire circle of its dependence and hence of its moving 
principles as well as of its resulting motion. Thus the idea 
must be a self-determining form. This conclusion of the 
Aristotelian philosophizing is unavoidable, whether we grant 
the possibility of discovering the exhaustive ideal totality of 
the existences in the world or not. In this place it is not 
necessary to consider this general question further, but merely 
to remark that on this doctrine of Aristotle, as the highest 
result of all human thinking, are based all the great systems 
of philosophy that have attempted to explain, in a positive 
manner, the world of nature and the institutions of man. 
Notably, too, this is the basis of Christian theology, both 
Catholic and Protestant, as delivered by Thomas Aquinas, by 
his opponent, Duns Scotus, or by the German mystic, Meister 
Eckhart. 


IDEAL OF MAN VS. IDEAL OF THING. 


In the world of Nature each thing exists in relation to all 
other things in space, and this manifold relation contains the 
potentialities of the thing. The realization of the potential- 
ities of the thing is a destruction of its individuality. Man, 
on the other hand, may be defined as the being whose po- 
tentialities exist within his individuality. Hence, man is 
conscious and immortal; he is the being with an ideal. 
His possibilities exist for him; he may know them and 
realize them through his own activity; and since the name 
idea has been given by the Aristotelian philosophy to such 
a totality of self-activity as can realize its potentialities, it is 
clear that each man may be called an idea or self-determined 
being. He is something more than a reality, for he possesses 
the energy of the ideal totality, and is an actuality.- With 
such a being we have to deal in education. Man knows his 
present realization to be inadequate to his ideal nature. He 
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does not regard his reality as his actuality. He is conscious 
of manifold possibilities, of a fair ideal which is more truly 
himself than the growth he has realized. His possibilities 
belong to him and are under the control of his will. As his 
ideal is his true nature he preserves his individuality and be- 
comes. more truly himself by the process of realizing this 
ideal. In this activity of self-realization education includes a 
large and important sphere. In fact the whole of life in a 
certain sense may be said to be education, in that it is the 
vocation of man’s life to realize his ideals. In a much more 
restricted sense, however, education includes such self-activ- 
ity as is especially devoted to realizing in man his theoretical 
and practical freedom. Even more restricted than this, edu- 
«ation means the initiation of the youth into the theoretical and 
‘practical conventionalities and dexterities of his race or na- 
tion. School education is still more exclusive; endeavors to 
give only the theoretical and moral training requisite to fit 
the pupil to enter practical life. The end of all education is 
to enable man to exist as idea—to actually live his true ideal 
nature. School education ends when the end and means of 
the realization of rational existence are known to the pupil. 
The consciousness of the contradiction between his ideal 
and real being is the fundamental characteristic of man and 
the ground of all his self-activity. He energizes to elevate 
his real into his ideal, and thereby effect a reconciliation. As 
a phase of this life work of reconciliation education is the ini- 
tiation and formal ground-work. In it the individual becomes 
acquainted with the theoretical tools which the human race 
has invented. As an animal, man is the polar antithesis of 
his ideal as spirit. The former is limited by the here and 
now—a being of appetites and passion, swayed by impulses 
which ebb and flow in him in obedience to the tidal forces of 
external nature, whose norm is Fate. But spiritual man 
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transcends the present and its special limitations, both theo- 
retically and practically—thinking the essences of things, 
universal and necessary, sub specie aeternitatis, and actualiz- 
ng by his will the Divine purpose which moves at the bottom 
of the world. Education mediates the transition from man - 
the animal to man the spiritual, from man the thing to man 
the idea. 

The question of ideal education in the United States sug- 
gests, therefore, this preliminary mention of the significance 
of the ideal and the idea in the abstract view of the world 
and of man. With this we must hasten to a consideration of 
the concrete forms in which the idea is actualized in the 
world and of the relations of education thereto. Finally, 
the limitations peculiar to this nation will suggest themselves 
and the rationale of what is and has been may become appa- 
rent, and together with it a hint of the needs and wants that 
are likely to shape our educational future. 

Education takes man as an-animal, a being of nature, 
limited and confined in time and space, and elevates him to a 
conscious participation in the universal, rational life, which 
is the ideal of humanity. This ideal exists in each man as a 
potentiality and as a being of nature he exists in sharpest 
contrast to this ideal—what he is standing in contradiction 
to what can be and ought to be. His inadequacy as a natural 
being appears in his close limitation to the small space where 
he lives and to the brief period of time in which he flourishes. 
His body seems the product of circumstance. Dependent 
as he his upon the surrounding world for sustenance he is a 
congeries of needs and wants. His appetites and passions 
measure his reaction upon the natural world, and each indivi- 
dual struggles against all others to obtain his food, clothing 
and shelter. The product of this struggle of each against 
all “bellum omnium inter omnes,” as Hobbes calls it, is only a 
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negative result. The negative activity of all directed against 
each neutralizes the individual and reduces him to a zero. 

It is evident that the only possibility of amelioration lies 
in the principle of combination. The individual must feel or 
perceive a common interest with other individuals. He must 
see that his ideal is the ideal of others. Then dropping his 
exclusiveness he works for others, and through others for 
himself. He learns to recognize his own essential aims and 
purposes in those of others, and more and more to make a 
common ideal the object of strivings and endeavors. 

Through this process arise the institutions of civilization 
—the family, civil society, the State. These are the secular 
forms of combination and are the direct mediation through 
which man the animal is freed from his naturalness and the 
thraldom consequent upon his wants and necessities. Coin- 
cident with the development of these institutions of civil- 
ization, and in reciprocal interaction with the same, arise 
three other forms of combination—esthetic art, religion and 
science. These are spiritual modes of combination, while the 
former are secular. While the secular institutions serve to 
provide man with food, clothing and shelter, and to protect 
and defend him against physical violence and suffering, the 
physical combinations have for their end the evolution of 
man’s absolute ideal and the elevation of the natural indi- 
vidual to such participation in the spiritual that he achieves 
independence of the temporal and finite and comes to live a 
divine life. 

In the first province of the secular—the family—natural 
affection seems to be the strongest tie, and one might instance 
examples from the animal kingdom to prove that mere in- 
stinct is sufficient to found the family. In like manner ants 
and bees could be cited as furnishing examples of civil so- 
ciety and the State founded on mere natural impulse. But 
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the realm of instinct or mere natural feeling excludes the 
ethical element, and the ethical element must be regarded as 
essential to all human institutions. In fact, the forms of 
spiritual combination—art, religion and science—are to be 
looked upon as underlying and conditioning all the secular 
institutions of man. The higher is the necessary condition of 
the lower; no unconscious nature without an absolute, self- 
conscious, personal cause ; no human institutions without in- 
sight or wisdom, the first form of all science. Wisdom is in- 
sight into the ideal of man, the totality of his potential nature 
and the ideal laws which govern its realization. 

Thus while the secular forms of combination are negative 
in the sense that they merely provide food, clothing and 
shelter, the spiritual forms of combination are positive in 
that they concern immediately the world of rational intelli- 
gence. The secular institutions likewise indirectly, but nec- 
essarily, have a function in the spiritual growth of man, 
especially in that they introduce mediation everywhere be- 
tween the direct animal appetite and its gratification. In 
civil society each man is given a special vocation. In this he 
must toil, not directly for himself, but to produce commodi- 
ties for society, receiving in return for his labor money—the 
general symbol of social obligation, the general sol vent of prop- 
erty. His own wants are, in turn, to be supplied through the 
labors of other individuals in the social whole. Thus while 
he offers in exchange an amount of labor which, if applied di- 
rectly for himself, would afford him a pitiful substance, yet, 
by it he secures access to the rich stores of human society, 
and cotton, silk and linen, tea, coffee and sugar, wheat, corn 
and spices, coal, wood and iron, whatever of luxuries or com- 
forts that go to feed and clothe, protect and shelter man, are 
collected for him from all parts of the world. His animal 
wants are more than gratified, and yet the animal semblance 
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of this gratification has been so completely removed—elimin- 
ated by the social alembic of combination—that even the most 
avaricious and grasping of our human fellows clothes his en- 
deavors with the appearance of the most devoted solicitude 
for the welfare of his neighbors and for society in general. 
In proportion to the perfection of the institution of civil so- 
ciety this direct serving of others becomes more genuine and 
cultivates with greater effect the humane sentiments of the 
individual and binds him closer to the general mass. 

Even more effectually does the State sift out from man his 
selfishness and naturalness. Against the greed and cruelty 
of animal passions it is indeed, as Hobbes called it, “ the Le- 
viathan,” or constraining might which subdues the brutal 
impulse in order that the rational may hold sway. The State 
organizes the world of human passions and desires, of human 
arbitrariness and caprice into a temple of justice wherein the 
fragmentary will of each individual is pieced out and comple- 
mented by the organic will of the whole community, and thus 
made to reflect the Divine will. 

The State organizes human combination with the idea of 
justice as its supreme principle. Justice implies responsibil- 
ity or free will and undertakes to return to each actor the 
fruition of his deed. If his deed is rational, he shall not be 
deprived of its benefits through the violence of others; if he 
conspires against the freedom of others his deed shall still be 
his own, although its return upon him may place him behind 
prison bars or even deprive him of his life. The State is the 
highest realization of the ideal of man in the secular world. 
It sets up the principle of responsibility or pure freedom, and 
this is the absolute ideal of man. It, however, remains pure- 
ly secular in this, that it confines its cognizance, to overt acts 
and does not penetrate within the sacred circle of personality 
to take account of the subjective realization of the absolute 
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ideal. It leaves this to conscience and the church. It would 
be impossible for the State to retain the principle of justice 
as its standard and still attempt to enter the private will ex- 
cept where that will has externalized itself in overt acts. For 
it presupposes freedom and responsibility or else it could not 
punish. It says to the criminal, “ Your deed is your own, 
take its consequences upon yourself.” Conviction, opinion, 
thought, so long as unuttered, do not belong to the secular 
world, cannot be arraigned by a secular power without a con- 
fusion which would destroy the secular world altogether. 
The State may return only his deed to the doer. What has 
not yet become a deed, but only remains a thought, is not yet 
sent out or externalized, and hence cannot be returned. 

But the question of the actual realization of the ideal of 
man is after all the most vital one. Although this cannot be 
intrusted to a secular institution, there are yet three forms 
of combination mentioned as spiritual which relate especially 
to this under different phases—art, religion and science. In 
art there is an attempt to present in a sensuous form a mani- 
festation of the infinite ideal. Architecture performs this in 
a dim and shadowy way, symbolically presenting its symme- 
tery and harmony in material proportions. Sculpture offers 
the human form inspired by a transcendent ideal—the serene 
gods of Olympus as Phidias wrought them, Michael Angelo’s 
“ Moses,” in whose face are petrified the thunders of Sinai; 
the softer and more sentimental forms all express grace 
which is the physical embodiment of freedom. Painting ideal- 
izes distance and extent by perspective, and brings out by its 
light and shade and color the struggles of the soul to attain 
her ideal. The faces of the saints of Fra Angelico portray 
the repose of faith—a trust that has come after the will has 
been tried in the fire of passion and affliction and has not 
flinched under the trial. Music becomes still more internal 
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in its portrayal. In a symphony of Beethoven it can portray 
dramatically to the ear the whole course of a gigantic strug- 
gle of the soul with fate and despair, and its final victory and 
peace. In poetry art reaches its climax, and in the creations 
of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe gives us the va- 
rious phases of the triumph of the idea in the life of human- 
ity—the reaction of Europe upon Asia and the Orient (Hom- 
er), the Christian doctrines of the absolute ideal together 
with the Aristotelian philosophy (Dante), the ethical ground- 
work of the secular world (Shakespeare), and the emancipa- 
tion of the individual through culture and the reconciliation 
of his will with the will of the world which is the substance 
of history (Goethe). 

In religion man essays to actualize in himself a reconcilia- 
tion of his being with the Divine ideal. Worship and sacri- 
fice constitute the two essential phases of religion. In devo- 
tion or worship the soul concentrates itself upon the infinite 
and eternal ideal—the absolute person—and refuses to occu- 
py itself with the particular concerns of life. Whether it is 
in joy or sorrow, success or misfortune, it is all the same, 
with its one privilege of communion with God all finite, secu- 
lar things are as naught. Worship is the negative act of the 
intellect, annulling the world in the presence of the Absolute. 
Sacrifice is the negative act of the will. The soul practically 
accomplishes in this what it theoretically acknowledges in the 
form of worship. That the soul even when immersed in the 
distracting cares of the secular, when undeveloped or when 
its ideal is obscured by ignorance and superstition, still is ca- 
pable of union with its ideal through sacrifice and worship is 
the momentous reality which religion involves. Its doctrine 
of the true personality—that it, because, universal, involves 
recognition of itself in others, as expressed in the mystery of 
the Trinity, is the central light of all theosophic systems of 
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philosophy, and the same doctrine in scientific form is to be 
regarded as the first principle of speculative philosophy. 

In science, finally man essays to trace out for himself and 
realize in his own thinking the universality and necessity of 
the principles through which the absolute ideal defines itself. 
The recognition of these principles in their universality and 
necessity’belongs to speculative philosophy. The tracing of 
each natural being through its phases as revealed in history 
until its ideal is seen as the unity of all its potentialities— 
this is the work of the empirical sciences. That the ideal of 
each thing is the ideal of all things, and hence that the clod 
of the valley has its ground of being and final cause in the 
thought of the absolute ideal of the universe, is the ultimate 
result of even the present tendencies of natural science. It 
is continually reported to us from year to year that a wider 
synthesis has discovered that two beings before held to be 
distinct are now found to be phases of one process. Scien- 
tific investigation gradually converges upon fewer and fewer 
processes. 

Art, science and religion are here spoken of as forms of 
combination for the reason not only that the esthetic, scien- 
tific and religious activities, dealing as they do with the 
ideal, are essentially synthetical, and not only that in each of 
the spheres the founder or author combines the labors of 
others to a greater extent than happens in any other spheres, 
but chiefly because in art, religion and science, individual 
man avails himself of the results of the life of the human race 
to the fullest extent. It is as it were the vicarious atonement 
of the race for the individual. The collisions of individuals 
and peoples, their sufferings and martyrdoms, are preserved 
through the portrayal of art, through the symbolic forms and 
ceremonies of religion, through the generalized results of 
science, so that all men may be initiated into the experience 
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without the actual repetition thereof in their own lives. This 
vicariousness is the deepest principle of spirit on its theoret- 
ical side, and is in harmony with the principle of responsibility 
which belongs to the will. 

Each man’s vocation or destiny is then to avail himself of 
the wisdom of his race, and the edueation by which this is 
‘accomplished, as before remarked, is partly family nurture; 
partly school education; partly by the church; partly the 
necessary apprenticeship to one’s vocation; and partly the 
experience of life in its direct aspects. 

In school education we may now trace out what are its 
means and methods of reaching its ends. If the family meth- 
od gives the proper training in correct habits of life as re- 
gards the care of the body and the conventionalities of civil- 
ized behavior in society and on the other hand the church 
gives its initiation into the mysteries under which alone the 
absolute ideal can be revealed to the mind untrained in phil- 
osophic speculation; if civil society gives the special training 
necessary for the business vocation; and finally if, the State 
requires a peculiar apprenticeship extending through its sev- 
eral grades of administrative offices in order to fit the indi- 
vidual to perform public functions as they should be perform- 
ed, it is clear that the sphere of intellectual and esthetic 
training in its general scope and bearing still remains to be 
provided for and this we shall call the province of the school. 

School education, then, should aim to give the pupil com- 
mand of the conventionalities of intelligence—those arts and 
requirements which are the means of directive power, and of 
further self-education—just as the apprentice to a trade 
learns to use with skill the tools belonging to that trade. So 
in school education, those universal instrumentalities the 
tools of thought must be mastered, and it is clear at once, 
that since man’s ideal is to be seized and realized only by 
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means of thought, school education is, to a great extent, pre- 
supposed by all other forms of education, as it alone gives 
the mental discipline and acquaintance with technicalities 
that are used in communicating practical or theoretical in- 
formation. However, the province of school education comes 
io rank, as education, par excellence. 

These general “ conventionalities of intelligence” which 
form the contents of education are the means invented by the 
race for the apprehension of its ideal and for the mastery over 
the instruments of its realization. It comes to pass, there- 
fore, in education, that there is a twofold division of topics of 
instruction: I. nature; II. spirit. 

The sub-divisions include, under nature, (a) its inorganic 
phases; (b) its organic phases: under spirit; (a) theoretical, 
{b) practical and (c) swsthetic. Tabulating these, we shall 
have the general description of the normal course of study 
for all grades of schools devoted to general theoretical educa- 
tion. . 

I.—INORGANIC NATURE. 

Mathematics, or the science of the general form of nature, 
as existing in time and space, and hence as quantitative. 

Physics, molar and molecular, including the science of the 
contents of nature in their quantitative aspect. 


IIl.—ORGANIC NATURE, OR CYCLIC. 

Natural History and all natural sciences which have for 
their object a circular movement, or cyclical process, and es- 
pecially the organic world. Hence astronomy, meteorology, 
geology, botany, and zoology. 


IIIl.—THEORETICAL MAN, OR INTELLECT. 

Philology, or the science of the instrument invented for the 
reception and preservation of thought. 

Philosophy, which investigates the universal and necessary 
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conditions of existence, the pure ideal forms that appear in 
logic, psychology, ontology, and other spheres more con- 
crete. The study of language is the propedeutic to this field 
of study. 


IV.—PRACTICAL MAN, OR WILL. 
Civil History, portraying “ man’s progress in the conscious- 
ness of freedom” by means of political organization. 
Social and Political Science, investigating the evolution of 
institutions of society and the logical basis of the same. 


V.—ZSTHETICAL MAN, OR ART. 
Fine Arts, and especially literature as the symbolic portray- 
al of man to himself, the collisions of his ideal and real and 
the reconciliation of the two. 


In primary education these five provinces are represented 
by (a) arithmetic, (b) geography, (ce) grammar, (d) history, (e) 
literature, (extracts in the reading books). | 

In secondary education each province is continued: (a) 
higher mathematics and physics, (b) physical geography and 
special sciences treated with it, (c) languages and philosophy, 
(d) universal history and civil government, (¢) philosophy of 
art, history of literature, rhetoric. 

The question of classic study and natural science is sug- 
gested here. In regard to the former (i. ¢., the study of Greek 
and Latin,) it may be observed that the strictest application 
of the modern scientific method ought to reinstate those lan- 
guages in the high esteem which they held until quite re- 
cently as the chief members in the course of study. It may 
be that the reasons usually assigned for their prominent po- 
sition are not satisfactory. They have been contested chiefly 
by the advocates of the study of natural science, but probably 
through the instinct of self-defense, inasmuch as the advo- 
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cates of classic study have everywhere challenged the study 
of nature on its first advent. 

The approved scientific method, however, is to study each 
individual in its historic evolution. Man is a product of his- 
tory, according to social science; he presupposes in his insti- 
tutions of to-day the past from which he has slowly emerged. 
Notable enough is it that in Greece and Rome the forms of the- 
oretic and practical activity which we use to-day had their 
origin. Language embodies the mode of thought and view 
of the world appertaining to the people who speak it. By a 
discipline in the Latin and Greek languages we learn to know 
the genesis of those elements of our complex being. We 
become acquainted with our presuppositions and recognize 
our identity with the vast system of combination known as 
modern civilization that has come down as the result of the 
long travail of human history. We learn to see ourselves 
’ with the eyes of mankind and to see ourselves in mankind. 

Greece and Rome stand at the entrance to the modern 
world or European phase of history. Greece introduces the 
idea of individuality into history in place of the oriental idea 
of substance. Rome deepens the idea of individuality to that 
of legal person. Both nations conquered the Orient; first 
Greece under Alexander, avenged its wrongs long suffered at 
the hand of Persia, by subduing Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
Persia proper, Bactria and Western India. The Greek king- 
doms of Asia Minor and Egypt were for centuries the seats 
of science, and in time furnished the scientific forms to the 
Roman mind and throughout all the West. 

Rome brought under her yoke the Western and Northern 
barbarians, rooted out Carthage and extended her way to the 
east over Greece and the Greek empires, temporarily. The great 
Modern states were born in the Roman colonies of the West, 
and were maintained under her civil code of laws and with- 
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such Greek refinement as followed in the wake of Roman 
wealth and might. Finally Christianity, sheltered under the 
Roman eagle, found its way to all lands that were destined to 
enter modern civilization and ynder the three-fold nurture of 
Roman laws, Greek science, and Christianity, the long pro- 
cess went on toward national independence and a humanitar- 
ian civilization. The organization of the State, the invention 
of the forms in which man may live in a civil community and 
enjoy municipal and personal rights—these trace their decent 
in a direct line from Rome and were indigenous with the peo- 
ple that spoke Latin. In our civil and political forms we live 
Roman life to-day. Our scientific and esthetic forms come 
from beyond Rome and speak the language of their Greek 
home to this very day. 

The life of each individual presupposed that of the race be- 
fore him, and he cannot comprehend himself without com- 
prehending first the evolution of his day and generation his- 
torically from the past. 


The study of Latin and Greek in our schools is the study of 
the embryology of our civilization, and is, therefore, the most 
direct course to obtain an insight into our secular and spirit- 
ual ideals. 


The most noteworthy expansion of the limits of the sphere 
of human theoretic endeavor in modern times, has taken place 
in the directions of literature and empirical science. The ap- 
plication of the latter in the interest of civil society to secure 
more completely the attainment of] human freedom from phy- 
sical want has rendered it a matter of necessity to introduce 
the elements of the sciences in some shape even at the begin- 
ning of the course of primary education and to continue this 
study throughout the course of secondary education. Mod- 
ern literature and history have become of like importance on 
account of the instrumentality of the newspaper and periodi- 
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cal which, by the aid of the railroad and telegraph, is fast 
changing the country into the town and carrying urban life 
with its complexity into the once quiet and simple country 
life. The demands of our time require an immense increase 


in the production of directive power to manage the corporate 
organizations which the necessities of urban life have called 
into existence. Hence the need of more and better secondary 
education. 

The established college system has not as yet yielded to the 
popular demands based on the expansion which has been men- 
tioned in development of science and literature. The com- 
mon school system of the country has generally given way 
to the pressure, but not in all cases wisely, for the reason 
that it has not preserved the old and reconciled the new with 
it, but has left a conflict. 

The consequence is a decided lack of harmony between the 
ideal course of study prescribed by the college in its pre- 
paratory schools and that actually existing in the common 
schools. The result is adverse to the transfer of pupils from 
the common schools to the colleges, and a consequent preven- 
tion of the normal proportion of those who seek secondary 
education. If institutions of secondary instruction demanded 
in their requirements for admission, besides the usual amount 
of Latin, Greek and mathematics, an acquaintance with the 
elements of physics and natural history, the outlines of uni- 
versal history and English literature, they would at once force 
the special preparatory schools to adopt the curriculum of the 
common schools, and I think that a more healthful and bene- 
ficial effect would be exerted by colleges on the common 
school system. To banish the natural sciences and literature 
and history to the end of the college course is to find a class 
of students little interested in those matters and not prepared 


by gradual growth for the philosophical generalization in- 
VOL. II. NO. 4—14. 
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volved in their discussion. Advanced views cannot be commu- 
nicated unless the basis has been prepared by quiet assimila- 
tion. During the entire college course there should be a dis- 
cussion of the methodology of the sciences, and not the ac- 
quirement of a mere smattering of the details just at the close 
of the course. But in order that this may be there must be 
some preparation in the elements of these sciences before en- 
trance to college. 

I do not urge the early study of literature and the sciences 
for their disciplinary value, but solely for their necessity as 
conventionalities of intelligence and as furnishing the data of 
generalization. The proper mastery of knowledge involves 
three stages of thinking upon it, and these must succeed each 
other at intervals long enough to allow of complete assimila- 
tion. The perceptive, the reflective, the stage of insight cannot 
be simultaneous as regards one and the same object of cogni- 
tion. Therefore the course of study should be so arranged as 
to be exhaustive at each of its epochs—including representa- 
tive branches from each of the five departments of knowledge. 
The mind should grow with all its windows open from the 
beginning. What it acquires from a given province may be 
rudimentary, but it will remain as a store for future thought 
to elaborate after reflection sets in. The roots of the sciences, 
and literature, and history, should go down deep into the 
earliest years, so that the unconscious influence derived 
thence shall assist in moulding the taste, will, and intellect 
during the most plastic period of growth. Without this 
thorough assimilation with the whole intellectual being—the 
unconscious forming of one’s view of the world ( Weltvorstel- 
lung as the Germans call it)—a growth of years—later scien- 
tific and literary studies are likely to be barren, lacking a 
fruitful soil in the disposition (Gemueth) and phantasy. Al- 
most everything great in the world of reason has a slow ges- 
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tation, first gathering force in the disposition and then in the 
phantasy, coming gradually to shape and definiteness through 
a series of monstrous forms before it sees the light of con- 
scious reason. 

On account of the potency of esthetic art, especially in its 
literary form, in promoting the emancipation of the mind 
from mere abstractions, and in elevating it to ideas or ideals 
which are concrete and rule the world, I cannot but think that 
on this side we might hope for the greatest results from a re- 
form. There should be a course of lectures to every class in 
the High School and college once a year on the works of the 
great masters. And these should not dissipate the attention 
upon biographical materials and inferior works, but should 
treat directly of the greatest work or works and should en- 
deavor by all devices to arouse in the pupil that higher fac- 
ulty named insight which is oftenest aroused through the 
genial inspiration of works of art. There is a road leading 
from one work of art to another and from one form of art to 
another. To see how different arts will portray the same col- 
lision, and to see the limits of each art, and, above all, to see 
that art has an earnest content, that it is not merely for 
amusement, but that all true art gives us glimpses of the 
eternal verities, these are some of the objects of art instruc- 
tion which should exist in all our schools. 

By realizing for himself in the world his ideals man creates 
for himself a new element, in which he may live and enjoy a 
higher existence as a rational being. The four elements— 
earth, air, tire and water—are good in their way and quite es- 
sential to the physical body. The “ fifth element” as it is 
named by a Western poet, is the “element of realized intelli- 
gence,” and is the product of the self-activity of man, and, 
miraculously, it is at the same time the nurture and support 
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of the very intelligence which produces it. It is the atmos- 
phere of civilization. Its ideals 
“Uphold us, cherish, * * and 
Are the fountain light of all our day 


And yet the master light of all our secing. ” 


Wo. T. HARRIS. 
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BOOK II. 


Book Beta of a dream and of 
A council doth relate ; 
It also doth the galleys and 
The troops enumerate. 

Others—yea, both gods, and warriors with horses accoutered— 
All night slept. But quieting slumber visited Jove not. 
Rather was he exceedingly troubled at heart how Achilles 
He should honor, and ruin the hosts by the ships of the Grecians. 
And to his judgment did this appear the wisest conclusion :— 
Dream, the Pernicious, to send to Agamemnon Atreides. 
So for him he sent and with winged words he addressed him : 

“Go, Pernicious Dream, to the rapid ships of the Grecians 
Get thee into the tent of Agamemnon Atreides ! 

10 Everything exactly declare as I shall command thee ! 

Order him to array his long-haired Grecians in harness 
Quick !—for now shall he capture the spacious-avenued city 
Troy !—for holding no longer distract the Olympian mansions 
Do the immortals debate ; sith bendeth them all to her purpose 
Juno, by her entreaties, and doom hangs over the Trojans!” 

Spake he. And Dream, at once, when he heard the commandment, 

departed. 

Speedily did he arrive at the rapid ships of the Grecians. 
Went he at once to Agamemnon Atreides, and found him 
Sleeping a-tent, while round him was flowing ambrosial slumber. 
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20 And at his head he instantly stood, like Neleus’ offspring, 
Nestor, whom of the elders Atreides especially honored. 
Such appearing to him, the vision celestial addressed him : 
“Sleepest thou, son of the warlike Atreus Tamer of Horses! 
Not all night to slumber becometh a statesman and warrior, 
Whom so much concerneth, and whom the people have trusted. 
Now attentively mark me; for I am Jupiter’s angel, 
Who, though dwelling afar off, cares for, pities thee even. 
He doth bid thee array the long-haired Grecians in harness 
Quick !—for now may thou capture the spacious-avenued city— 
30 ‘Troy !—for holding no longer distract the Olympian mansions 
Do the immortals debate ; sith bendeth them all to her purpose 
Juno, by her entreaties, and doom hangs over the ‘Trojans, 
From the Supreme! In thy memory hold this, nor from thee oblivion 
Suffer to wrest it, as soon as sleep, soul-sweet, shall have left thee.” 
When he thus had spoken, he thence departed and left him 
Pondering things in his soul which would be never accomplished. 
For he expected that day to capture the city of Priam. 
Simpleton! But what labors Jove was devising, he knew not. 
(For he designed to impose yet further sorrows and sighings 
40 Both on Trojans and Danaans, thorough terrible battles.) 
Now he awakened from sleep, and around him flowed the divine voice. 
And he arising sat, and attired himself in his soft robe— 
Beautiful, recently made—his great cloak over it casting. 
Under his glistering feet, then, bound he his beautiful sandals. 
And he his silver-be-studded sword hung over his shoulders. 
Then assuming his scepter, ancestral, ever-enduring. 
With it he passed to the ships of the brazen-corseleted Grecians. 
Soon as Dawning, the Goddess, ascended the lofty Olympus. 
Day announcing to Jupiter and to the other immortals, 
80 Straightway he commanded his heralds, clarion-throated, 
Unto a convocation the long-haired Grecians to summon. 
Proclamation was made, and thronged they quickly together. 
First the council of senators, mighty-minded, was seated 
Near to the galley of Nestor, the native monarch of Pylos. 
Them convening, Atreides arranged his counsel in order : 
** Hearken, my friends! ‘To me came heavenly Dream, as | slumbered, 
In the ambrosial night. And, assuredly, Nestor, the godlike, 
Both in tigure, and stature, and voice, he exactly resembled. 
Over my head he stood, and in this language addressed me : 
€0 ‘Sleepest thou, son of the warlike Atreus ‘lamer of Horses! 
Not all night to slumber becometh a statesman and warrior, 
Whom so much concerneth, and whom the people have trusted. 
Now attentively mark me, for I am Jupiter's angel, 
Who, though dwelling atar off, cares for, pities thee even. 
He doth bid thee array the long-haired Grecians in harness 
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Quick !—for now may thou capture the spacious-avenued city— 
Troy !—for holding no longer distract the Olympian mansions 
Do the immortals debate; sith bendeth them all to her purpose 
Juno, by her entreaties, and doom hangs over the Trojans, 

70 Krom the Supreme! In thy memory hold this!” 

Speaking in this wise, 

Winging, he vanished away, and sweet sleep from me departed. 
On, then! if we would harness for battle the sons of the Grecians 
Yet I will tempt them with words, at first, as far as is proper,— 
Even to flee with their full-benched galleys will I exhort them, 
But you every one with contrary counsel dissuade them.” 

When he had spoken thus, he sat, and there stood up before them 
Nestor, who was the ruler over Pylos the Sandy, 
Who with prudent reflection spake, and thus he addressed them : 

**O my friends, of the Argives both the leaders and guardians ! 

80 Truly if any other Achaian this dream had narrated, 

We would affirm it a falsehood, and furthermore we would despise it. 

But, now, he hath beheld who ranketh as chief in the army. 

On, then! if we would harness for battle the sons of the Grecians!” 
When he had spoken tlius he began to depart from the council. 

They, too, with him arose, and obeyed their shepherd of people— 

They, the sceptered sovereigns. And after them hurried the people. 
Just as of densely swarming bees do the companies hasten, 

Out of the cavernous cliff incessantly coming and coming, 

And in clusters hover above the blossoms of spring-tide, 

90 Some of them hither in multitudes wing, and some of them thither, 
Thus their numerous companies out of their tents and their vessels 
Forth at the front of the broad beach marshaled themselves in battalions, 
To the assembly thronging; while blazing among them was Rumor, 
Jupiter’s messenger, urging them onward. So now they were gathered: 
Now the assemblage is in confusion ; now, ‘neath it the earth groans, 
As the multitude sit; now clamor prevaileth ; now them nine 
Heralds, bellowing, sought to restrain; if ever their shouting 
They might cease, and list to their sovereigns, heaven-descended. 


Jas. A. MaRTLING. 





SPRING. 


After night how sweet the morning seems. 

How sweet the light of day when direful dreams 
Have made night miserable. Sweet is Spring 
When buds burst forth anew, when birdlcts sing 
Their love all winter still, when everything 

Is glad, more giad because of woes gone by. 

Oh happy morn in Spring, when gaily fly 

The clouds above, and swiftly flit the shades 
Below, o’er upturned ground and fresh sprung blades 
Of grass that make the meadows green again ; 
When brightly shines the sun, and toiling men 
Mind not the heat upon their backs, but think 
How soon the corn will grow ; when oxen blink 
Their great contented eyes and with delight 
Munch long upon the juicy grass. Ah, bright 
It makes the heart to see so calm a sight. 

Now mother hen guards jealously her brood 

Of fuzzy chicks, and finds them dainty food 
From out the moist, warm earth; she lets them run 
Not fur from her, and leads them where the sun 
Is warmest, clucking softly as she goes. 


The schoo) girls now play out-door games ; the rose 
Is not so fair to see as is the glow 

Upon their checks. Now boys unearth and show 
Their rolling treasures, hoarded since the time 

For marbles last went by. And now kites climb 
Far up the sky; how like to hopes they are 

That mount toward God, but still, however far 

They may ascend, are tied to earth, and war 

And chafe in bondage : yet, and twere not for 

The bonds that keep them down they could not soar. 
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How lovingly yon blue-bird sings and flits 
From twig to twig about his mate, with wings 
Out spread and trembling. Quite demure she sits 
As if she heard not, or enjoyed the power 

She has by reason of his love. A shower 

Of melody pours from the throbbing breast 

Of yonder thrush whose swelling throat will rest 
Not from his happiness. ‘The swallows fly 

In airy circles, broad and deep, now high, 

Now low, as swiftly, softly, gracefully 

As fi-hes in the sparkling summer streams 

Or golden fancies in our rarest dreams. 

The flowers begin to ope, and pleasantly 

The insects hum in air, and constantly, 

To all of Nature’s varied music, drone 

A dreamy bass in tuneful monotone. 


And now the air, inhaled, exhilarates, 
Sends liquid gladness through the veins, elates 
The mind, and, to the heart, of love it sings ; 


With aspirations after better things 

It fills the soul. Yes, now’s the time for love, 

And now the soul resolves to climb above 

Its present plain and seek a higher. Hope 

Puts forth new blossoms, and there’s strength to cope 
With any evil now. 


Then welcome, Spring! 
Ay, welcome, welcome Spring! You always bring 
Us blessings, let us praise you though our song 
Is impotent to tell the wighty throng 
Of happy thoughts that you inspire. We love 
You, joyous Spring-time, first sent from above ! 
And when the heart o’erflows, Ah! who can tell 
His rapture deep, although he knows it well ? 

Dan. E. Prerson. 
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THREE PERSIAN WAIFS. 


"kh 
SYMPATHY. 
O thou, to whom is given 
The joy of peaceful slumber, 
F’er toil comes with the morrow, 
Think oft of him, grief-driven, 
Who the night-hours doth number, ‘ 


Sleepless through care and sorrow ! 


II. 
BEAUTY. 


In the still hour, 
Softly my Bride I asked— 
The earth my charming Bride: 
What is thy dower ? 
A flush her radiance masked ; 
Sweetly her smile replied : 
It is the fragrant flower 
Of thy heart’s bliss 
Beneath my rapturous kiss ! 


Ill. 
ALTRUISM. 

A thousand chains hast thou broken— 
And thy limbs from the fetters freed ? 
Thou hadst done still mightier deed, 

Nor lifted thine arm nor spoken,— 
Save only by mystic sign 
Of soul secking soul in its need, 

And soul finding soul can read,— 

If thou hadst chained, by the token 
And seal of thy impulse divine, 
Another’s true heart to thine! 

Myron B. BENTON. 
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ON ALIEN SHORES. 


(From the Dhammapada.) 


A rainbow-jewelled fish is beguiled 
And writhes on the arid sand ; 
From the purple waves the fair sea-child 
Quivers all over with anguish wild 
Beneath the rough tisherman’s hand, 
On an alien strand ! 


Comes to my soul a beautiful ‘Thought 
And brightens Earth’s desolate land. 
O Radiant One! from heaven far brought 
Here thou dost tremble, with terror distraught, 
Fearing the touch of my hand. 
Tn an alien land! 
Myron B. BEentox 
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THE COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
THE NATURE OF COMEDY. 


HE Tragic and the Comic fade into each other by almost 

insensible gradations, and the greatest beauty of a poet- 
ical work often consists in the harmonious blending of these 
two elements. Not only in the same drama may both exist 
in perfect unison, but even in the same character. Great 
actors generally have a similar quality, and frequently it is 
hard to tell whether their impersonations be more humorous 
or more pathetic. This happy transfusion and interchange of 
tragic and comic coloring is one of the characteristics of su- 
preme Art; it brings the relief along with the pain, it furnishes 
the reconciliation along with the conflict. Shakespeare seems to 
have taken a special delight inits employment; no principle of 
his procedure is better known or more fully appreciated. His 
tragedies never fail of having their comic interludes; his 
comedies have in nearly every case a serious thread, and some- 
times a background with a tragic outlook. Life is not all 
gloom or all delight; the cloud will obscure the sun, but the 
sun will illuminate the cloud, at least around the edges. 

Still the Comic is not the Tragic, however subtle may be 
their intertwining, and however rapid theirinteraction. They 
rest upon diverse and in some respects opposite principles ; 
criticism must seek toexplain the difference between them for 
the understanding and must not rest content with a vague ap- 
peal to the feeling of beauty. Tragic earnestness springs from 
the deep ethical principle which animates the individual; he, 
however, assails another ethical principle and thereby falls 
into guilt. The tragic character moreover must have such 
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strength and intensity of will that it can never surrender its 
purpose, reconciliation is impossible, death alone can solve 
the conflict. In comedy also there is a collision with some 
ethical priuciple on the part of the individual; he intends a 
violation but does not realize his intention, he is foiled through 
external deception or breaks down through internal weak- 
ness; to him is wanting that complete absorption in some 
great purpose which is the peculiar quality of the tragic 
hero. The common realm of Tragedy and Comedy therefore 
is the ethical world and its collisions; their essential differ- 
ence lies in the different relation of the leading characters to 
this ethical world. 


Here we are brought face to face with the first point which 
must be settled: What constitutes the Comic Individual ? 
But a single person does not make a comedy, it requires sev- 
eral who are in action and counteraction; hence the second 
part of the subject will be, the Comic Action. Thirdly a ter- 


mination must be made which springs necessarily from the 
preceding elements; this gives the Comic Solution. Each 
division will be taken up in its natural order. 

I. The Comic Individual. He is in one form or another the 
victim of deception. He fights a shadow of his own mind or 
pursues an external appearance; his end is a nullity, his plan 
an absurdity ; he is always deceived, he really is not doing 
that which he seems to be doing. His object may be a rea- 
sonable one, his purpose may be a lofty one, but he is inade- 
quate to its fulfillment; the delusion is that he believes in his 
own ability to accomplish what he wills. His object also may 
be an absurd one, he pursues it however with the same regvlu- 
tion. It may be called a foible, a folly, a frailty; still the 
essential characteristic is that the individual is pursuing an 
appearance and thus is the victim of deception, though he 
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may even be conscious of the absurd and delusive nature of 
his end. 

The two limitations of this sphere are to be carefully no- 
ticed. The Comic Individual must not succeed in violating 
the ethical principles which he conflicts with; these are the 
highest, and most serious interests of man and cannot even 
be endangered without exciting an apprehension which de- 
stroys every comic tendency. Successful seduction, adultery, 
treason, in fine the violations of State and Family are not 
comic, nor is villainy which attains its purpose. Such an in- 
tention of wrong-doing may exist, but it must never come to 
to realization, it must pot only be thwarted but also punished. 
The delusion therefore ought not to go so far as to produce a 
violation of ethical principles. Nor on the other hand ought 
it to transgress the limits of sanity; a madman is not a comic 
character. Reason must be present in the individual, though 
his end be absurd. A rational man acting irrationally is the 
incongruity which calls forth the laugh, is the contradiction 
upon which Comedy reposes. There must be in the enda 
restoration from delusion, and often a punishment, both of 
which are precluded by the notion of insanity. Many readers 
feel that Don Quixote is too much of a lunatic. In general, 
therefore, the Comic Individual must not be a criminal nor 
must he be a madman. 

We are now to take a glance at the instrumentalities of 
Comedy, atthe means which render the individual comic. His 
deception can arise from two sources, from the senses and 
from the mind. It thus may have an external cause, namely, 
the situation in which he is placed; or it may have an inter- 
nal origin, namely, his caprice, his imagination, his under- 
standing. Here we have the two essential kinds of Comedy, 
that of Situation and that of Character. The former seeks its 
instrumentalitics outside of the individual, he is determined 
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by them externally, hence freedom almost disappears in this 
form of the drama. But in Comedy of Character the individ- 
ual is self-determined, his situation in its essential points is 
the consequence of his own action, of his own folly or weak- 
ness; he is not plunged into it from without by fate or by 
accident. In this sphere the individual will find a realm of 
freedom. 

In Comedy of Situation, therefore, a person is placed in cir- 
cumstances over which he has little or no control and is 
made to pursue absurd and nugatory objects without any 
direct fault of his own. His deception is brought about 
through the senses, his mistakes arise from false appear- 
ances which hover around him, in general that which is phan- 
tom seems reality. He now follows up his delusions as ends, 
he meets and collides with others who have similar ends or 
with others who have rational ends; the result is an infinite 
complication of mistakes and deceptions which is the peculiar 
nature of Comedy of Situation, or, as it is more commonly 
called from its intricacy, Comedy of Intrigue. 

The special forms of this sensuous deception ought also to 
be classified. In the first place things may be disguised; the 
natural and artificial objects which ordinarily surround a 
man may be so changed that he imagines himself a different 
person or in a strange world; sudden transition into a new 
country or into a new condition of life may be made to appear 
actual, though wholly unreal. Christopher Sly the drunken 
tinker, who being suddenly surrounded by the luxury of a 
palace comes to consider himself a lord, is an example. But 
this phase is quite subsidiary, it is a mere setting for other 
and greater effects. The second and chief instrumentality of 
Comedy of Situation is the mistake in personality, or, as it 
is sometimes called, Mistaken Identity. One person is taken 
for another; thus two persons lose their relations to the so- 
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ciety around them, and this society loses its relation to them. 
The effect is wonderful. The whole world seems to be con- 
verted into a dream, into fairy-land; the natural order of 
things is turned upside down, the ordinary mediations of life 
are perverted or destroyed. A man with a strong head, it is 
true, may preserve bis equilibrium in the confusion ; such an 
one, however, is not a comic character. You go upon the 
street, you are taken for some body else, are familiarly ad- 
dressed by persons whom you have never before seen and 
about matters of which you have never before heard, presents 
are given you, payment is demanded of you for unknown arti- 
cles, you are met by a woman who calls herself your wife, 
and when you indignantly repudiate her, the law is invoked 
and you are dragged before a court of justice where her claim 
is successfully established by many witnesses, and finally you 
are in danger of being lynched by an angry populace. The 
other person for whom you are taken has also corresponding 
difficulties ; his relations in life are thrown into serious con- 
fusion, his business is crossed, his dear wife seems to have 
gone astray, still the disturbing influence is to him a total 
mystery. Society too is drawn into the same whirl of delu- 
sion; Law, Family, State, the highest institutions of man be- 
come the wild sport of accident. Such a condition of things 
cannot last long, but while it does last, there is fun for 
those who are in the secret. What is the matter? Mistaken 
Identity, which, however, the parties caught in the complica- 
tions must not think of, else the spell is broken. 

The mistakes of identity are produced mainly in two ways: 
by Natural.Resemblance and by Disguise. The first is an ac- 
cident, and lies outside of the knowledge of the individuals 
who happen to be like one another. They are, therefore, the 
unconscious victims of an external influence; they are involv- 
ed in a confusion of which nobody knows the origin. But Dis- 
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guise is intentional at least on the part of one person, namely, 
he who has disguised himself. All the other characters of 
the play may be victimized by the mask, and take the appear- 
ance for the reality, or a part of them may be in the secret 
and enjoy the sport with the audience. One individual, how- 
ever, is not deceived, is free, has a conscious purpose of his 
own which he is realizing. Disguise has a thousand shapes, 
it is the most common artifice not merely of Comedy but of 
the Drama generally. It may run through a whole play and 
constitute the main point of interest, or it may be employed 
for a subordinate object in a single scene. Its manifold forms 
show the originality of the Comic Author; here is his prov- 
ince, the creation of novel disguises and situations. They all 
however have the one common characteristic: deception 
through a false appearance. 

But Disguise has its limits which will be manifested often 
beneath the most adroit concealment. The person in mask 
is usually supposed to be the master of the complications 
which he weaves around himself, and so he is ordinarily por- 
trayed. But an unsuspected resemblance may come in and 
disturb his plans. Thus Viola in Twelfth Night notwith- 
standing her disguise is lost in the comic labyrinth by the ap- 
pearance of her brother whom she supposed to be drowned. 
But the true dissolution of Disguise is manifest when charac- 
ter reveals itself beneath the mask, and the internal nature of 
man shows itself stronger than any external covering. Then 
the disguise becomes nothing, it quite disappears. Rosalind 
in As You Like It betrays herself when she faints at the story 
of the bloody handkerchief; both her sex and her love shine 
out beneath her doublet and hose. The disguised mother at 
@ masquerade will be apt to manifest some peculiar interest 
in her daughter and thus reveal both herself and the daugh- 
ter; the same may be said of many other relations of life. 
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This has a supreme comic effect, it is the climax of Comedy of 
Situation and at the same time the transition into a deeper 
principle. The external disguise has melted away before the 
internal character. 

It will thus be seen that Comedy of Situation is logically 
incomplete and is inadequate to express}the more profound 
comic elements of human nature. Moreover it is wanting in 
freedom. That man should be represented as placed in a 
world of deception and appearance which cajoles him and 
leads him astray without any fault on his part, does not satis- 
fy reason or true esthetic feeling. Mistakes through sensu- 
ous delusion may be very laughable, but they lack the highest 
comic principle. We all think that a person ought not to be 
responsible for that which is external and accidental. Such 
is sometimes the reality, however, though by no means the 
deepest and truest reality of human existence. Man must be 
reached by his own act, he must himself be the cause 
of his own difficulties. Thus he is moved from within, is self- 
determined, and is to blame for his follies. Any thing short 
of freedom will not completely satisfy us, it conflicts too 
strongly with our rational nature. 

From these observations it will easily be inferred that in 
Comedy of Situation there can be but little portraiture of 
character. A person may be caught in a train of ludicrous 
circumstances, be his disposition what it may. A man’s hat 
blows off on a windy day, is followed by his wig, he runs to 
pick them out of the mud; he is no doubt a laughable object 
to the bystanders, but such an occurrence is not determined 
by his character nor designates it in any way. His behavior 
under the trying ordeal may reveal certain traits ; still this is 
not inherent in the situation, but points beyond, namely to 
the inner nature of the man. 


VOL. It. NO. 4—15. 
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Thus we arrive at the necessity of the second grand divis- 
ion of Comedy as manifested in the Individual. From its es- 
sential principle it will be best named Comedy of Character. 
Now the Individual has truly an absurd end, his deed is inter- 
nal in its origin, it springs from himself and cannot be laid to 
his surroundings. His purpose is still a delusive appearance 
which, however, is the product of his own brain. He may 
even be aware of its insubstantial nature and yet pursue it, 
and he may not be aware of that fact. Here rise up at once 
before us the two leading phases of Comedy of Character, the 
Involuntary and the Voluntary. 

In the first of these spheres the Individual loses sight of his 
true relations to the external world, to other individuals, to 
society. This delusion is not brought about through any dis- 
guise of what is real, but through his own folly or infatua- 
tion; it does not result from any external deception but from 
self-deception. The objects and persons around him have not 
been changed, the disguise has now gone into his mind, has be- 
come internal and casts its shadow upon his judgment. The 
mistake therefore is not of the senses but rather of the un- 
derstanding. This phase of comic development is thus seen 
to be quite different from Comedy of Situation, though the 
latter ultimately may reach the judgment through sensuous 
deception. A servant, forgetting his place, falls in love with 
his mistress of noble blood, like Malvolio; a stupid clown 
seeks the hand of a beautiful and wealthy heiress, like Ague- 
cheek ; the etherial poetic Titania, queen of fairy-land becomes 
infatuated with the gross prosaic Bottom, fool offools. All 
these persons have lost their true relation in the world and 
are in pursuit of their own subjective delusions, which, after 
making them dupes, vanish into nothing. Their purposes 
break to pieces in the very act of realization. Here are to be 
reckoned the comic effects of love requited and unrequited, 
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the characters absorbed by a single passion as avarice or jeal- 
ousy, odd people, whimsical people, monomaniacs, indeed 
the most of the delineations of Comic Literature. Still the 
limitation before mentioned must not be forgotten, which is 
liable to be transgressed just at this point. The individual 
must not be portrayed as devoid of sanity even in his wildest 
delusions ; otherwise responsibility ceases, we think his acts 
are not his own, pity takes the place of merriment. The con- 
tradiction which excites the laugh is that the deed be irra- 
tional but the doer rational; both elements must be present. 
These absurd ends are pursued in earnest, the character is 
not usually conscious of their nature. Still he ought to know 
better, his conduct deserves to be punished with shouts of 
laughter. But he may be quite aware of the ridiculousness of 
of what he is doing, and nevertheless do it and doit seriously. 
It is possible to be indifferent to the jeers of the world, or a 
man may be driven by a passion which is stronger than the 


fear of ridicule. In this case, however, the result is almost 


the same as if the comic quality of the act were not known to 
him. In fact there is almost every shade from a naive un- 
consciousness to complete consciousness. With the latter 
stage a new realm begins to make its appearance. 

It is manifest that inthe phase just considered the Comic 
Individual has not yet attained perfect freedom, he is still igno- 
rant of a certain element of the nature of his deed, or he is 
forced to do what he knows to be ridiculous in order to accom- 
plish his deeper purpose. There is a chasm between his will 
and his action which is not yet bridged over. Now comes the 
last and highest development of Comedy, the Comic Individ- 
ual is not only conscious but voluntary, he pursues his delu- 
sion, knowing that it is a delusion and because it is a delusion. 
His purpose is absurd, he intends it to be absurd, and enjoys its 
absurdity. His delight is in his own tricks and follies, he makes 
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a comedy for hisown amusement. The tinge of seriousness in 
the character now disappears, the earnest pursuit of a false ap- 
pearance or delusion has been left behind forever. He per- 
forms his own play and is his own audience at the same time ; 
he knows and wills himself to be deceived, and then he steps 
back as it were, and laughs at himself as a spectator would 
do. Who can assail him? He is complete, for he takes into 
himself all sides; he is free, for he realizes everything which 
lies in his intention, and his deed has nothing in it which is 
alien to what he purposes. Here is the climax of Comic Art, 
only the greatest geniuses have been able to reach such an 
elevation. The nicest balance must be maintained, the least 
swerving to the right or to the left causes a rapid decent into 
lower regions. 

But the highest point is the termination, Comedy can go no 
further, its very excellence pushes it beyond its limits and 
into dissolution. When the Individual becomes conscious 
that his action is absurd and contradictory, every effort of 
mind is usually directed to getting rid of the contradiction. 
That rational man can be consciously and purposely irrational, 
is the supreme absurdity, and hence this is just the absurdity 
upon which the supreme comic character reposes. But the 
logical process cannot stop at such a fine point of transition. 
When a person has sense enough to find out that he has no 
sense, he is already quite sensible. A famous sage of an- 
tiquity may be cited. The great saying of Socrates was that 
while previous philosophers thought they knew something 
but did not know anything, he knew that he knew nothing; 
this he justly considered to be quite an advance upon former 
wisdom. To be conscious of our ignorance is much better 
than to be simply ignorant; such a consciousness already goes 
far towards lifting us beyond the assault of folly. At this 
point therefore the comic form begins to dissolve, men will no 
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longer pursue a delusive purpose when they become aware ot 
its true nature. 

Let us now recapitulate the various principles which have 
been elaborated. Comedy exhibits the external or internal 
deception of the Individual who however must not proceed in 
his delusion to a serious ethical violation nor transgress the 
limits of sanity. To bring about his deception there are two 
instrumentalities, Situation and Character; the first lies in the 
senses, the second in the mind. Furthermore Situation has 
two elements, the relation of the Comic Individual to the 
physical world on the one hand, and his relation to the per- 
sons therein on the other hand; both these relations become 
false appearances through Natural Resemblance and Inten- 
tional Disguise. Comedy of Character has also two main 
forms, the Involuntary and the Voluntary; the former exhib- 
its man as the unwilling and for the most part unconscious 
victim of some whim, delusion, contradiction, while the latter 
shows a similar conduct as proceeding from conscious volition. 

The relation of the Comic Individual to his audience is also 
worthy of mention. In the pure Comedy of Situation the au- 
dience is always pre-supposed and must fully comprehend the 
nature and cause of the deception ; it thus stands entirely 
above the persons in the play, to whom the matter is of the 
most serious import. The laugh belongs to the man who is 
not caught in the dilemma. There is thus between actor and 
hearer a chasm which gradually becomes smaller as we ap- 
proach Comedy of Character, till finally it is wholly filled up 
and smoothed away in the highest form of the latter. For 
the Voluntary Comic Individual knows and laughs at his own 
absurdities, he is both actor and spectator. He has reached 
the serene height of the happy Gods which can be disturbed 
by nothing from without... Here is seen the true plastic ele- 
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ment of Comedy, as far as such a term can be applied to 
this realm of Art. 

Il. The Comic Action. This has the essential elements of 
every dramatic action, which may be analyzed into the Group, 
the Movement, the Collision. The Comic Individual is driven 
to act by his delusion, he has an end which he is seeking to 
realize. He does not usually stand alone but is surrounded 
by his instruments, his friends, his enemies, as in real life ; 
there are connected with him a number of persons who have 
to perform for him certain mediations. This constitutes the 
Group. There is generally the one central figure around 
which the others gather, and which is the bearer of the lead- 
ing principle; the rest may aid or also may thwart the main 
purpose. Often characters pass from one group to another 
in the course of the play. Shakespeare has never less than 
two of these groups, usually three, and sometimes a nice an- 
alysis might find more. But there is a true limit which ought 
not to be exceeded ; there must be neither too few nor too many 
groups, and there must be neither too few nor too many char- 
acters ina group. The genuine dramatic instinct will avoid 
dearth on the one hand and undue complexity on the other. 

These groups or threads, as they may be called, stand in 
mutual relation, they run alongside of one another, they also 
have some common principle of harmony, of contrast, of op- 
position. They move together through one phase of the 
action, this is called a Movement of the play. Then there fol- 
lows a transition into a new stage which must be directly 
evolved from that which goes before. These transitions are 
the great joints of the work and are to be carefully noted. 
Such are the Movements, the totality of all the threads in its 
various divisious. The comparison, may be made with a river 
which rolls onward as a whole with all its parallel currents, 
eddies and counter currents, while it passes from one coun- 
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try into another. Of these Movements every drama written 
by Shakespeare has two or three, and sometimes more. The 
critic may here be reminded of his duty. He should state in 
a general form the essential principle of each movement, 
point out its limits, and show the ground of the transition 
into the next movement. 

But the Individual must not merely act, he must also col- 
lide; thus arises the third and principal element of the dram- 
atic action, namely, the Collision. A quiet, unopposed devel- 
opment is not life, is not the drama, and would be very tame 
in representation. A person who undertakes to carry out his 
purpose must fall into struggle with those who maintain an 
opposite purpose. The Comic Individual pursues his delu- 
sion, and thus he may become involved in a conflict with the 
institutions of the world, as Family, State, Church, or may 
disregard the moral elements of society, as Honesty, Truth- 
fulness, temperate Gratification of the senses. The latter are, 
however, subjective traits of character rather than real ethi- 
ical principles which are always the basis of institutions, and 
from which the genuine dramatic collision springs. The Fam- 
ily is perhaps the most common sphere of the comic conflict, 
particularly on the side of sexual love. The maiden has a 
suitor to whom the father objects ; the old man must be trick- 
ed by some disguise or deception, and the happy lovers are 
united at the end of the play. This is perhaps Shakespeare’s 
favorite theme: the right of choice against the will of the pa- 
rent. But Law, Religion, Business, all the social relations of 
life may become entangled in the delusion of Comedy. A com- 

‘plete classification of the possible dramatic collision cannot 
be given here, it belongs in another place. 

III. The Solution. This means that the appearance be dis- 
solved and the reality be restored. That which has caused 
the delusion in the Comic Individual must vanish, because it 
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is not actual, is untruth. Since the action rests upon some de- 
ception internal or external, this deception must be discov- 
ered and brought home to each character; thus the source of 
the mistakes and complications becomes known. The solu- 
tion, however, will vary according to the instrumentality em- 
ployed. In the case of Natural Resemblance, the persons 
who are alike, are at last brought together and the similarity 
is detected which has caused so much trouble. Everybody 
then can account for the mysterious occurrences which have 
just transpired. In the case of Disguise, since the whole en- 
tanglement rests in the mask, this is torn off and the plotter 
is caught or at least is revealed. Here too a touch of retri- 
bution may enter for the deception practiced by the contriver ; 
it is satisfactory to see that disguises are not without danger. 

But in the case of Comedy of Character, the retributive na- 
ture of the solution becomes more prominent, since responsi- 
bility for the deed can now be assumed. The subjective de- 
lusions and absurdities of a rational man must be brought 
home to him, his act must come back with a logical rigor and 
the drama should show just this return upon the doer. He 
must be forced to see the folly of his end, he must be made to 
behold his plan breaking to pieces, as it were, in his very 
hands, and its consequences visited upon himself. Still he 
ought not to lay his whole being in his purpose, for thus he 
becomes tragic; nor must he be too serious in the execution 
of his design, else its failure makes him wretched and not 
comic. He ought to be able to give a free, jovial look or even 
langh at the disappeariug phantom of his brain. The solu- 


tion therefore for the unconscious involuntary comic charac- : 
ter is to be made conscious of its folly through the conse- 
quences thereof; while for the voluntary comic character 
there is really no solution, since it carries its solution within 
itself all the time. Conscious of its own absurdity and the 
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results thereof from the beginning, how can it be made more 
conscious ¢ 

But Comedy inflicts not punishments merely, it has also a 
system of rewards. For instance, in the sphere of the Family, 
true love usually finds its recompense, and reciprocal love must 
inevitably unite its votaries after the struggle. Note the re- 
quited affection in a play, against it rises the conflict, but it 
is always successful in the end; this constitutes the happy 
conclusion so necessary to a comedy. The like recompense 
must be shown in the other departments of human action. 
The same general principle lies at the basis of both reward 
and punishment: the deed must return upon the doer. To 
this end full time must be given for the natural and complete 
development both of the Situation and the Character, hence 
the Solution cannot be precipitated at any moment, but only 
when it is forced by the logical necessity of the action and 
eannot longer be withheld. 

The Comic Solution therefore ends in the destruction not 
of the individual but of his deception; he is restored to his 
senses, and the world is freed of its contradiction ; thus all is 
as it was before. The comic character cannot perish, for it 
violates no substantial principle, no ethical institution. Here- 
in it differs from the tragic hero on the one hand and from the 
villain on the other. The former is both a violator and sup- 
porter of the right in the same deed; guilt results followed by 
death, yet he is not without justification. But the villain is 
purely a violator without logical motive; his fate cannot prop- 
erly be dignified with the name of tragedy ; nor is he a comic 
character, since Comedy will not allow any ethical element to 
be destroyed. In fact the mere villain without relief ap- 
proaches the realm of the Ugly, and begins to transcend the 
limits of Art. In this sense of the word it may be question- 
ed whether any such character is to be found in the works of 
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Shakespeare. The outcome of Comedy therefore is mainly 
the dissolution of the whims, absurdities, and delusions of 
the rational individual. 

The main distinctions which have been above elaborated 
also rest upon differences of nationality and indeed of race. 
The Comedy of Situation belongs to Southern Europe, to 
Spain, Italy and France, to the Romanic peoples generally. 
Among them it arose and flourished, and from them it was 
borrowed by the North. It exhibits a people with a culti- 
vated reflection, with a subtle appreciation of every intric- 
ate action, with a fine feeling for beauty of situation and 
theatrical effect. But it also shows a people whose con- 
sciousness has not yet deepened into the full thought of 
Freedom, a people still entangled in the meshes of a formal 
externality, still resting in a life of the senses, still believ- 
ing in a modified form of Fate. Hence man is always por- 
trayed as either the hapless victim or the wanton sport of 
external circumstances. But Comedy of Character alone can 
fully satisfy Northern peoples or the Teutonic race. Its fun- 
damental principle through all its vagaries and contradictions, 
is still Freedom, the internal determination of man and hence 
responsibility for his conduct. It cannot blame or heartily 
laugh at a person for what he cannot help, but it does hold 
him accountable for his deed. Hence it demands a character 
which is moved through itself and not from without. For 
this reason Shakespeare has been adopted by Teutonic peo- 
ples as their representative poet, while to the Romanic race 
he is still a foreigner. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that Shakes- 
peare has not this Southern element or could even dispense 
with its employment. On the contrary it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the drama, which must have both circumstance and 
movement. Comedy of Character cannot do without Situa- 
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tion, though the latter is the subordinate element, is as it 
were the skeleton beneath which supports the living body. 
But Situation becomes less prominent as the comic work of 
Art reaches its highest sphere; it is reduced to a means for 
manifesting and upholding the characterization. Shakespeare 
himself drew nearly all the plots for his comedies from South- — 
ern Europe; there they were, already made and awaiting 
their highest utilization. Such was its contribution to his 
genius, by no means an insignificant contribution. Nor can 
we forget that Shakespeare sprang from that composite peo- 
ple, the English, and wrote in a language fused together from 
the two elements, the Romanic and Teutonic. 

The development of the pure Comedy of Shakespeare will 
pass through the phases which have just been explained. He 
will begin with a drama of mere external situation as Comedy 
of Errors, will manifest increasing wealth and power till he 
reaches the greatest perfection in structure and characteriza- 
tion in Twelfth Night. Such is the order in which his pure 


comedies may now be considered. 
D. J. SNIDER. 





FACTS AND SCIENCE. 


(From the German of Fr. Mohr, translated by C. L. Hotze.) 


| Pee are the rock material with which the scientist 
constructs his edifice. If they prove unreliable or of the 
wrong kind, his work will also be unreliable and wrong. The 
pursuit of facts is the first step in the investigation of nature; 
by means of the summation of all facts the thinker endeavors 
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to rear his mental edifice. But the value of facts is merely ob- 
jective; the creator of a mental edifice, or theory, is he who dis- 
covers the connection that exists between facts, or at least be- 
tween the majority of facts. Facts are mere building-stones ; 
however great the difficulty of dressing them, or carving them 
into beautiful forms, brick-makers and stone-cutters will al- 
ways be secondary to the architect that places the structure. 

Before Newton, a multitude of facts and laws connected 
with freely falling bodies, pendulums, or the elliptic orbits of 
planets were known; he, by a single thought, created a new 
theory. 

Before Lavoisier, the fact that burning metals increased in 
weight was known, oxygen had been discovered. But he 
first asserted the existence of chemical elements, and in thus 
interpreting the aggregate of phenomena, he became the 
founder of modern chemistry. His celebrity was not due to 
the fact that iron and phosphorus, for example, could be 


burnt up in oxygen, but to his correct explanation of the pro- 
cess. 


When a vibrating magnetic needle chances to be over a 
copper plate, it comes to rest sooner than usual. This fact 
was first discovered by Arago. He next found that a rota- 
ting copper disk caused the magnetic needle—even if shut up 
in a box, as in an ordinary compass—to turn in the direction 
of its rotation. But notwithstanding much planless searching, 
he did not clear up the mystery; whereas, many years after- 
wards, Faraday solved the problem by stating that every 
conductor when in motion near a magnet develops electric 
currents perpendicular to the direction of its motion. This 
statement showed the connection between facts and their 
cause. In the history of science, the record of those facts 
will ever be associated with the superiority of Faraday’s 
mind over Arago’s. 
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Agriculture had been pursued since time immemorial ; facts 
bearing on manures, on change of crops or on the exhaustion 
of soils, had accumulated, when by a single brilliant idea, viz. 
that ashes are indispensable to the growth of plants, Liebig 
created the science of Agricultural Chemistry. 

The theory that nerves may serve as conductors of vibra- 
tions at once gave a scientific basis to Innervation; and 
thenceforth a multitude of facts found ready explanation. 

To detract from the discovery of a law or theory by re- 
minding one that the facts upon which it is based had, all or 
in part, been known for some time, is unreasonable. The dis- 
covery of a fact may be the result of accident or luck; but 
the application made of it is the result of genius. 

The discovery of the process of making luminous images 
on silver plates by means of mercury vapors was made by 
Daguerre, and resulted in the invention of photography. Al- 
though his discovery was not the fruit of any idea on his part 
or any scientific principle, but the mere result of chance and 
planless searching, it must yet be considered a very unusual 
occurrence. The remarkable phenomenon was produced by 
three bodies: silver, iodine and mercury. How many com- 
binations could be made of these elements until success at 
last attended one of them! But Daguerre’s discovery con- 
sisted only in a fact; hence his scientific fame was confined to 
narrow limits, although his discovery gave rise to an enor- 
mous trade, that of modern photography. 

Cases such as these, and many similar ones that might be 
adduced, clearly point to the superiority of mental labor over 
mere facts. Facts are entitled to rank, to positive value and 
permanent existence, but they must not lay claim to mental 
dignity. Over estimation, nay, apotheosis of facts is one of 
the errors of modern science. No scientist need deny their 
usefulness or indispensability ; on the other hand he should 
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not forget that their rank and value are proportionate to the 
mental labor involved. Leverrier discovered Neptune in his 
mind; Galle first saw it,—no one will doubt whose is the 
greater merit. Nor should the fame or honor attached to the 
discovery of a fact, be measured according to its usefulness ! 

“The secret of those that make discoveries,” said Liebig, 
is that they never consider anything impossible.” 





PROCEEDINGS. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At the March meeting of the Normal School Association the subject of 
Descriptive Geography, especially in its relation to general culture, was 
briefly, though very ably, presented by Mrs. W. E. Ware. The following 
analysis of the subject was placed upon the blackboard. Its purpose was 
to show the natural order of development in the subject and to indicate its 
necessary relation to other fields of inquiry : 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
Analysis of Topics. 

COUNTRY. NAME. SIGNIFICATION. 

I. POSITION AND EXTENT V8. BOUNDARY.—Mathemat. Geog. 1. Latitude and Longi- 
tude. Difference in Time. 2. Map Drawing. 

Il. SURFACE.—1. External. Physical Geog. Land Systems. Water Systems. 2. Inter- 
nal Structure. Geology. 

Ill. SOIL.—Chemistry. 

IV. CLIMATE.—1. Physical Geog. Meteorolegy. 2. Astronomy. 

Vv. PRODUCTS.—1. Animal. Ethnology. Zoology. 2. Mineral. Mineralogy. Metallurgy. 
Precious Stones. 3. Vegetable. Agriculture. Botany. 

VI. MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.—Political Economy. Capital and Labor. Exports 
and Imports. Monetary Systems. 
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Vil. MAN.—1. Origin and Progress. History. 2. Language. Philology. 3. Literature. 
Myths and Traditions. Romance. Philosophy. 4. Art. 5. Religion. 

VIII. POLITICS.—1. Science of Gov. Law. 2. Administration of Gov. 3. Military and 
Naval Science. 

CITY.—1. Name and Meaning. 2. Location. 3. Size. Comparison. 4. Architecture. 
Public Institutions. 5, Resources. Manufacturing. © jal. Educaticnal. 6. Interest to 
Travelers. Nature. Art. 





A strictly philosophica! analysis is not attempted. Only the ordinary topics of the text books 
are taken to show how much more is suggested and may be taught than is usually done, 
especially with higher classes, or, as Mr. Harris tersely expresses it, that ‘‘ Geography is the 
general introduction to all the sciences in their descriptive aspect.” 


The speaker in defining culture said that the word seemed to her syn- 

onymous with Light. She hoped that the young women in the profession 
would not be discouraged in their attempts at culture because they could do 
little really scientific work. So many are the claims made upon the time of 
most women that they must perforce be satisfied with general informa- 
tion on many subjects rather than with profound knowledge. They need 
practical knowledge, knowledge which shall aid them in their every-day 
life. 
. In concluding, the speaker appealed to young teachers to put themselves 
in communication with all possible sources of knowledge ; to read, and to 
read continuously good books, periodicals, newspapers ; to read carefully 
and earnestly. She said that thus material would gradually accumulate, 
which in the course of time and with added development of thought, would 
group itself about central truths: that, if in the present condition of 
things, it was impossible for many of them to discover, or even to study 
profoundly, scientific truth, it was yet possible for each to be through 
sympathy with humanity, through reading, study, and devotion to truth 
that noble creation a cultured woman. 

The address was received with the attention its excellence demanded, 
and an animated discussion followed. 

Dr. Christin asked if it were not desirable that the notices of the Society 
announcing the subject for discussion, should be sent out earlier, so that 
members might be able more fully to prepare themselves upon the topics 
suggested. : 

Dr. Christin also expressed his preference, in an analysis of Geography 
for the following order of topics therewith connected : Mineral, Vegetable 
and Animal. The mineral structure of a country determines to a large 
extent the nature of its soil, the soil determines the Flora, and the Flora 
the Fauna.’ 
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Mr. Soldan spoke in favor of the arrangement of the subject in the 
paper. While the usual order of topics—Mineral, Vegetable, Animal—is 
correct enough, we are justified in placing the last topic first, as in his 
opinion Geography is only such description of the earth as marks its rela- 
tion to man. 

Mr. Soldan spoke further in favor of a method of study by teachers 
which should bear directly upon the work to be done in the school-room 
and warned against absorption in work pursued for ends of general cul- 
ture alone if sach work should happen to impair instead of improve pro- 
fessional efficiency. We do not see in the practical work we are doing its 
scientific side. 

Miss Hollohan suggested that the analysis presented by Mrs. Ware very 
admirably illustrated the fact that there are few subjects of investigation 
open to teachers which may not be shown to have a bearing upon and in- 
deed a direct connection with the work each teacher in her special sphere is 
attempting to do. 

Miss Bibb agreed on this point with Miss Hollohan, and went on to speak 
of some dangers which might threaten culture itself from general reading 
if pursued, without direction, by persons of immature minds and of unde- 
veloped tastes—the intellectual dangers seeming to be especially weakening 
of memory, and impairment of the logical faculty. 

Miss Small spoke, very happily, of the reconciliation of two apparently 
opposite views which had been advanced concerning study in general. To 
begin with the special branch of instruction upon which we are engaged 
and to work outward, will end in our arriving at the same results to our- 
selves as if we begin from the outside and work inward, and will be, per- 
haps, the more rational method. 

Miss Small said, further, that we need not expect to know everything nor 
perhaps to do any very original work. We ought not to hesitate to confess 
ignorance where we are ignorant—the prevailing tendency is to try to ap- 
pear to know that which we do not know. 

Mr. Morgan seconded the views of the last speaker on this point, and dis- 
sented from the views advanced by Miss Bibb that memory in the present 
generation has been weakened by indiscriminate reading. 

Mr. Soldan spoke of the great importance of intelligent and careful work 
in Geography. We do not sufficiently recognize the importance of the ex- 
perience possessed by our pupils and do not always connect new instruc- 
tion with it. 

Association adjourned. G. C. Buss. 





Proceedings. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

March 6, 1876. 

G. C. Broadhead read a paper on the meteor of Dec. 9th, 1875, which was 
seen at 9 o’clock, P. M., over southern [Iowa and northern Missouri. The 
duration of visibility was variously estimated at from three to sixty sec- 
onds. ‘lhe majority of observers fix the time between three and ten 
seconds. At Kansas City, St. Joseph, Savannah, Oregon, Mound City, 
Graham, and Maryville, an explosion was also heard. which was violent 
enough in many places to rattle windows. 

Mr. Broadhead also remarked, that P. Sterry Hunt has decided that the 
Porphyritic rocks of 8. E. Missouri, are Huronian. This opinion is based 
upon an examination of the mineralogical and lithological characters of 
the rock. 

Dr. Geo. Engelmann made the following report upon the temperature of 
the past winter : 

After reporting about the unusually warm weather during every month 
of this winter, I have now, at the end of the three months, December, Jan- 
uary, and February, which constitute meteorologically the winter season, 
to state that the now past winter was, together with that of 1844 to °45 (31 
years ago), the warmest in 40 years, namely, a little over 40 degrees. 

The coldest winters were those of 1855-56 and 1872-°73, both about 14 
degrees colder than the last, while the average winter temperature in St. 
Louis is about 33} degrees. 

Judge Holmes also’ read the following paper on 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

For a long time, I have been impressed with the general similarity of the 
stone sculptures and pyramidal buildings of Palenque, Fopan and Uxmal, 
in Central America, with like remains in the island of Java and other parts 


of Southeastern Asia—a genuine resemblance in respect of the stage of 
art and grade of civilization, rather than in the particular details, or style. 
A like general resemblance with the earlier Egyptian monuments is also 
apparent, but much less striking in respect of the stage of progress, while 
in point of style.and form in detail, the difference is so great that no infer- 
rence of a common derivation could be thought of. ’ 


More recently, the reading of Mr. Hubert Bancroft’s volume on American 
Antiquities (Vol. IV.), has at once recalled to mind what I read many years 
ago, upon the subject, strongly suggestive of this resemblance, and espe- 
cially Sir Stamford Raffles’ “‘ History of Java,’”’ with illustrations of the 
Javan monuments. 


VOL. Il. NO. 4—16. 
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He now noticed that Dr. Samuel Ferguson, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy (No. 7, p. 137, 1872,) had made a like observation, 
referring to Gailhabout’s work on Ancient Architecture, and giving a 
wood-cut of a Javan pyramidal temple from Sir Stamford Raffles’ History. 
Dr. Ferguson gives also from the same work some fanciful drawings of the 
human head and face resembling somewhat the type of face exhibited in 
the Central American sculptures; and he thinks that these circumstances 
are ‘“‘worthy of grave consideration in any system of ethnology dealing with 
Central American origins.’’ He observes, also, that the trunk of the ele- 
phant is an ornamental feature in Hindu architecture, and that the head 
and trunk of the elephant (‘ distorted and conventionalized ” according to 
the American taste), may be traced in these sculptures of Central America. 

This may very well be doubted. Mr. Bancroft mentions that some writers 
had expressed that opinion; but the particular examples of it that are 
given in his work, do not seem at all to justify such an inference. The 
resemblance, in these instances, is certainly so remote and merely fanciful, 
that it would require a very vivid imagination to discover in them any 
proof that the artists had ever seen or heard of an elephant. 

Nevertheless, the genuine resemblances in the character and grade of 
these monuments may point to a remote connexion with southeastern Asia, 
not perhaps by way of direct importation of the same style of architecture 
from Java or Hindustan (however possible that might be in any period), 
but rather by way of race origin reaching back into that period of geological 
time when a much greater extent of continent and island existed in the 
Indian and Southern oceans than has been the case within the remotest 
historical period, and when populations kindred in origin to those of Asia 
may have reached America, and, in course of time, attained to a cor- 
responding stage of progress in art, ideas and civilization. 

Mr. Hubert Bancroft’s discussion of the evidences tends to the conclusion 
that all the Central American monuments may be brought within the 

_second century of the Christian era, while admitting that there are no cer- 
tain data by which the age can be fixed, and that they may very possibly 
belong to a much higher antiquity. He infers that some of the ancient 
cities were still inhabited when the Spaniards first arrived, but his facts 
hardly warrant such a conclusion. He admits, however, that Palenque 
had been previously abandoned. It is not easy to believe that the 
stage of art and progress indicated by these older remains of Central 
America, existed,.and was flourishing, contemporaneously with that 
found existing in Mexico and Peru, at the date of the Spanish conquest. 
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There is no certain proof of the fact. And while the ascertained facts 
would seem to show a much more ancient date for these ruined, forest- 
covered cities, still their age may very well be quite modern in comparison 
with the vast period of time, during which this continent has certainly 
been the seat of human habitation. 

Mr. Nipher remarked that Mr. Stephens found the wooden lintels of 
doors at Uxmal, which seems to be conclusive evidence against a very great 
antiquity. 

Mr. Conant exhibited the upper part of a skull from the New Madrid 
Mound, which was remarkable as having an exceeding low retreating 
forehead. The skull gave no evidence of abnormal distortion. It was 
found buried with the usual pieces of pottery which accompany the bones 
of the mound builder. 

Dr. John J. R. Patrick, of Belleville, [lls., was elected corresponding 
member. 


March, 20th. 
Pres. Riley in the chair, 


Prof. Potter reported that Dr. G, I. Engelmann and himself had 
visited the New Madrid mound region during the past week. They 
opened four mounds, secured ten or twelve skulls aad about one hun- 
dred specimens of pottery. They also made a survey of the locality, 
and will soon submit a more extended report. 

The Corresponding Secretary read several letters, one of which made 
known the death of M. C. H. Desmoulins of Bordeaux, a correspond- 
ing member of the Academy. He also presented a communication of 
Mr. Amos Sawyer, of Hillsboro, Ill., on American Antiquities, which 
was referred to a committee consisting of Conant, Potter and Geo. I. 
Engelmann. 

G. C. Broadhead read a paper on the Porphyritic rocks of S. E. 
Missouri, elucidating the evidence that these rocks are Huronian. This 
paper was referred to the publication committee. ‘ 

A. J. Conant read a paper on the Mounds of New Madrid. The 
burial mound examined by him was found within an enclosure of about 
fifty acres, which is surrounded by earthen walls, Probably a thousand 
skeletons have been already found. Three pieces of pottery are usually 
found with each skeleton, Some vessels were more than a foot in 
diameter,, with walls so thin they could not have been safely moved 
when filled with water. It was observed that some skeletons were in a 
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much better state of preservation than others. In some cases the out- 
line of the skull was only shown by a thin white line. 

In other cases the usual pieces of pottery were found, but all traces 
of the skeleton had disappeared. Mr. Conant thought this an evidence 
that the mounds had long been a place of burial. 

Dr. G. I. Engelmann remarked that the preservation of bones depends 
upon humidity and the character of the soil. Many bones, undoubtedly 
older than the bones of these mound-builders, are found in a state of 
good preservation. 

Mr. Conant’s paper was referred to the publication committee. 

Dr. Geo. 1. Engelmann made a communication on North American 
Oaks. The genus Quercus is more extensively developed in America 
than in any other part of the world. In the Carolinas, oaks grow as 
small shrubs. The leaves of different oaks show’ great variations, 
some resembling the leaves of the willow, others that of the holly, ete., 
but the fruit is very much the same in all. The typical, and probably 
the primitive oak of the Tertiary, had an acorn and a lobed leaf. 

An oak found in California has a flower and leaves like a chestnut, 
but bears acorns like an oak. The cup of the acorn, however, is spiry 
like the burr of the chestnut. 

Dr. Engelmann remarked that this oak may be a hybrid produced be- 
tween the chestnut and oak in bygone times when these genera were less 
differentiated, as it is well known that even now hybrid oaks will pro- 
pagate when removed from the “ struggle for existence” against more 
hardy rivals. 

Mr. Riley said that the interesting facts cited seemed to point to a 
common origin in the past for the oak and chestnut. 

Dr. Engelmann said that the oak and chestnut of the Tertiary appear 
to be as distinct as they are to-day. 

F, E. Nipaze. 


SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 

The regular meeting of the Society was held Feb. 19th, at the usual hour. 
In connection with the reading of letters from a number of prominent edu- 
eators with reference to becoming honorary members, the President, Mr. H. 
H. Morgan, said: ‘ The office of the Society is unique, it being the only 
society of the kind in the United States or in the world, those in Ger- 
many which have the same name proposing for themselves quite different 
objects. Only a portion of the idea expressed in the constitution has been 
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realized, and the field entered upon in the election of corresponding mem- 
bers in other cities has not heretofore been worked. The need of such a 
society is shown by the educational papers, through which the same idea, 
although wrong, often runs from one end of the country to another, and 
by the opposition to public schools shown by religious bodies, though such 
opposition is plainly not in accord with the Christian idea, and arises from 
strong partizanship. Happily, however, in society is found a conservative 
force. If through corresponding members a new infusion of thought is in- 
troduced, a great step will be made toward the accoinplishment of the stated 
objects of the Society, and the effect will extend to other places and prove 
of assistance to teachers elsewhere as well as here. 

The paper, read by Mr. F. E. Cook,on the subject, **‘ Reading in the 
Graded School,”’ was at once interesting and suggestive, and was followed 
by the usual discussion. The paper is not reported because it is to appear 
in full in the magazine. 

Mr. Jameson called attention to one point not mentioned in the paper, 
which he thought of considerable importance, namely, the method of 
breathing. Children seem to be taught to breathe with abdominal muscles. 
In visiting the schools he noticed that in some rooms in the first grade the 
children doubled themselves up in order to bring out each word, using the 
abdominal museles almost entirely. In the sentence, ** Do you see the fat 
cat?’ they doubled themselves up three times. It is a noticeable fact that 
boys in declaiming do not speak out so as to be distinctly heard, not be- 
cause they lack voice, but because they do not know how to breathe properly. 
Being compelled to drop the method used in early youth they have not 
learned to breathe in any other way. Exercises in breathing ought to be 
brought in somewhere. ‘The pectoral muscles ought to be used in read- 
ing and declaiming. 

Mr. Gilfillan stated that he had noticed the same thing. He severely 
criticised the custom, practiced sometimes, of having children read with 
one hand behind them. The child who is just learning to read needs one 
hand to point out the words in the line, while the other hand holds the 
book, for the eye is at first unable te follow the words unless assisted by 
the hand. ‘The position is unnatural and need only be tried to be proved 
so. He found fault not so much with the method of breathing as with the 
fact that they do not breathe at all. When a child begins to read you can 
hear the first few words, but the rest are inaudible because there is not 
enough breath left to make a sound. Mr. Gilfillan insisted on the impor- 
tance of drilling scholars on every sentence and word until each is read as 
it ought to be. The scholar ought to be taught the meaning, of course, 
but ought also be taught to bring out the meaning in the reading. 

Mr. Vickroy thought that the great question to be first decided was: What 
is to be done? What is the dbject in view? Whena house is to be built 
the first question is for what is it designed, and the end determines the 
means. In his opinion the object of learning to read is to be able to get 
the thoughts of others. The elocutionary effect is only secondary and is 
not the great object or end. The great object is to read so as to know. 
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Fine reading is indeed desirable but is not the great end. If scholars do 
not understand how to get thoughts from language they have failed to at- 
tain the great end sought. The object of Phonetics is to teach scholars to 
enunciate freely at sight, this done the next thing is to see that they get 
the thought which is embodied in the sentences. 

Mr. Cook here stated some methods which might be introduced in con- 
nection with the matter of breathing. First the scholars might inhale 
through the nostrils and then exhale through the mouth gently ; then in- 
hale as before and exhale explosively ; then whisper, first effusively then 
propulsively; then take some tone, as la, gradually increasing in force ; then 
again exercises in sobbing and sighing. 

Mr. Morgan said, that while he claimed no special knowledge of elocu- 
tion as a science or art and did not know the proper method of breathing, 
he did know that one teacher who began: her instructions with exer- 
cises in breathing secured the best results he had known of. It was really 
a pleasure to listen to the reading and there was no difficulty in hearing it. 
Certainly from a physiological standpoint such exercises must be good. 

In regard to the idea of the paper that there should be a division of 
labor and different parts should be taught in different grades, it is the 
only right way. The great difficulty encountered by all teachers is that 
scholars know things that they do not need to know and do not know 
what they ought to know. Many scholars who have advanced as for as 
the High School do not know how to go to a dictionary. For instance, 
he had sent a scholar io the dictionary three times to find the proper 
pronunciation of the word luxurious, but had failed to get a correct an- 
swer, because the mark under the x meant nothing whatever to the 
scholar. If Phonetics after having been learned in the first grade, were 
kept up in the higher grades so as not to be forgotten, they would be 
more valuabie. But the want of any definite idea is apparent in read- 
ing as elsewhere, and the readers are an illustration of this indefinite- 
ness. There are generally about half a dozen or ten pieces in a reader 
which are attractive to children, and which are read over and over 
again, but fully seventy per cent. of the pieces are didactic and are read 
and got out of as soon as possible. Publishers are not to blame for 
this, they furnish the kind of books people will buy. But people do not 
know just what readers ought to be. 

The ignorance of words is startling. Scholars of fifteen are by their 
time of life precluded from having an extensive vocabulary, but they use 
words of which they do not know the meaning. Particular words do 
not mean anything to them. This matter should not be disregarded, 
for impurity of language underlies impurity of thought. How frequently 
you hear the expression, ‘ You know what [ mean,” in which the speaker 
acknowledges the inability to convey histhoughts and so leaves them to 
others to imagine as best they can. Some of this ignorance of words 
can certainly be avoided. Rhetorical teachers are poorly assisted by 
other teachers and have not only the trials of their own department to 
bear. If scholars knew how to articulate properly, could spell correctly, 
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and had a definite knowledge of the art of reading, more attention could 
be given in the advanced grades to fluency and the power of personation. 
There are pieces in the readers which are not readable by scholars. 
Children cannot comprehend such a piece as Parrhassius, for they have 
not the faculties to work with. 

Mr. Morgan said that the paper was especially happy in that it 
marked out a definite course which could be adopted or altered by each 
person, as scemed best, and thisis all that any paper can do. A person 
may read intc rhetoricals all nature, but you must first settle what is 
to be got and then there will bea probability of getting it. 

Mr. Hamilton said he believed there would be at no distant day a 
class of readers far superior to those of the present time, which would 
introduce the juvenile literature of the present day, for instance such 
pieces as those of Hans Ch. Andersen. 

The meeting. then adjourned. W. J. 5S. Bryan. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Bacon. Pamphlet Sections of Hudson’s Text Book of Prose 

and Poetry. Boston: Ginn Brothers. 1876. 

In the March Western we noticed the pamphlet selections of Words- 
worth, and the same remarks will apply to Bacon. This handy volume of 
Bacon’s Essays will be very welcome, and the cheapness of the volume will 
place it within the reach of all. Mr. Hudson seems to have taken his bio- 
graphical notes from Basil Montagu, who can hardly be said to represent 
the best grounded opinion of Bacon as a man: this seems the more to be 
regretted as admiration for an author or student should never be allowed to 
blind one’s judgment of the individual. One omission is too serious not to 
be noticed: there is given no clear and succinct statement of the grounds 
upon which Bacon’s imperishable fame rests. While this defect is not pe- 
culiarly Mr. Hudson's, it does seem as if after all the essays upon Bacon, 
there should be at least one view of Bacon’s services that could not be im- 
pugned. ‘To-day Bacon stands pre-eminent in the ranks of both metaphy- 
sicians and physicists, while at the same time he is accepted of neither: 
there has been no statement of Bacon’s claims which has not been contro- 
verted. Hence the special value, in a work like this, of some short and ex- 
act account of the undisputed claims of Lord Bacon as a philosopher. 
While these reservations seem necessary in any fair judgment of a work 
like this, we can most fully commend it asa serviceable pamphlet, and 
shall be most glad to welcome the rest of the series. 

Epitor. 


SHAKESPEARE LEXICON. By Dr. Alexander Schmidt. Ber- 
lin: George Reimer. 
Undoubtedly, this is the most valuable contribution that has hitherto 
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been made to Shakespearian Literature. It is a Dictionary, Commentary, 
Concordance, all in one book. ‘lo every earnest student of the Poet, this 
work is indispensable. Better do without all zsthetic criticism, all histor- 
ical, philological, and miscellaneous works on Shakespeare than this lex- 
icon, though it is well enough to have them too. It furnishes adequate 
means for fully mastering and even correcting the text; which statement 
cannot be truthfully said of any single edition or commentary. We feel 
bound, however, to intimate to the reader that its price is somewhat over 
$10. D. J. SNrper. 


THE AMERICAN STATE. By W. G. Dix. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 1876. 


A collection of twelve short Essays relating to the system and character 
of the United States government. We give the titles of a few of them: 
Chapter [. Charles Sumner. V. Christianity the Inspirer of Nations. VI. 
Materialism the Curse of America. IX. Origin of the Empire of North 
America. XI. National Sovereignty. XII. Are the United States a Na- 
tion? 

The idea of Federation as a source of power, is one which the author is 
unable to conceive ; he therefore maintains that national unity and state 
independence are incompatible. 

In denying usa national character he cannot recognize that the very 
principle of Federativun constitutes our character, which is that of inde- 
pendent sovereignties subject of their own free will to the bond of union 
which constitutes them a nation, which bond cannot be broken by any 
individual State save through caprice. But caprice is the violation of will, 
and not its rational expression. It is true that to capricious peoples such 
a bond of union is, and has been impossible, but its successful existence 
here proves its possibility for us. Thus we are possessed of a higher poli- 
tical truth than that which would consolidate all the freely active parts 
into a welded mass, to be held in union in violence to the principle of free- 
dom which we cherish. 

The style of the author is inclined to be supercilious and vapid, and the 
book is distinguished rather by its overstrained rhetoric than by any excess 
of thought. To give a sample of the work we quote from chapter VI: 
“* America a Christian Power,” page 86. 

** America, when she shall become plainly and avowedly a Christian na- 
tion, will be able, and it may become her duty, to act with the lofty hero- 
ism, and for the holy purpose of the glorious Crusades. Indeed the signs of 
history seem to show that if Mahommedan sovereignty shall not be quietly 
and completely surrendered on the unanimous demand of the Christian pow- 
ers, ineluding those of America, our own noble empire will have the unfad- 
ing honor of leading the last and permanently triumphant Crusade. Certainly 
one of her first duties, when by her own will and by the consent of the 
rest she shall become a member of the family of Christian nations, will be 
to demand that Jerusalem and Constantinople shall no longer be subjected 
to the rule of the enemies, and as far as they could be the destroyers of the 
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Christian faith—Jerusalem, because she is the mother of us all, the most sa- 
cred spot on earth, where God and man united laid the corner-stone of the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth: and Constantinople because founded by the 
sovereign who first recognized Christianity as the sovereign law for nations 
as for men.” 

The old medizval spirit come again! What can be the author’s ideas on 
political and moral right? B. V. B. Drxon. 


RATIONAL METHOD FOR LEARNING FRENCH. By Claude 

Marcel. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Which Rational Method is elaborated in a long introduction in both Eng- 
lish and French. Many of the observations are not only good but of real 
practical value to the teacher of modern languages. Especially can we 
commend the stress which the author lays upon disciplining the ear. This 
is a part of instruction which is too often neglected. Some other portions 
of this method we feel less certain about, as the dispensing with vocabu- 
laries and grammatical exercises. 

D. J. SNIDER. 


FRENCH CHILDREN AT HoME. By Madame De Peyrac. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Though this book professes to be based upon the Marcel System, just 
mentioned, it is quite different in execution and also in plan. Its aim is to 
give in the form of conversation the body of French idioms used by chil- 
dren. This plan is worthy of all praise. How exhaustive the treatment is 
we do not feel competent to judge; but of the method there can be no 
doubt. Indeed the work is not only suitable for children, but is the first 
book which any person would desire who wishes to acquire the most vital 
and practical part of a language, namely the language of children. 

' D. J. SNIDER. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. By Alpheus Crosby. Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co.: New York and Chicago. 1875. 
This neat volume, printed and bound to correspond in style with the re- 

vised edition of the author’s Grammar, contains the first four books of the 

Anabasis, with a map of the march to, and retreat frem, Babylon, introduc- 

tion, copious notes, and complete lexicon. It is a posthumous work, the 

manuscripts and material left by Prof. Crosby having been revised and ar- 
ranged for publication by Prof. Spencer of the New York City College. 
The map and geographical appendix are taken from McMichael’s Ana- 
basis, the latter occupying a space of twenty-one pages and containing a full 
statement of the results of the most recent topographical explorations and 
discussions, especially with reference to the much disputed route through 

Armenia after crossing the Centrites. 

The introduction consists of a biographical sketch of Xenophon with a 
summary of cotemporary Greek and Persian History sufficient for a clear 
understanding of the narrative. 
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The notes are very full, as they should be in a book that is so universally 
used by beginners, and besides the references to Crosby’s Grammar are in- 
terspersed with paragraphs of enlarged comment and criticism in the best 
style of the lamented author. 

The lexicon, however, is the crowning glory of the work, being the most 
complete and accurate in the English language and evincing patient care, 
thorough scholarship, and admirable judgment. 

On the whole, there is good ground for Prof. Spencer’s conviction that 
this volume will prove a real and positive addition to the many excellent 
editions of the Anabasis already in print, and it is to be hoped that he will 
soon publish the remaining three books with his own annotations. 

Gro. B. MacLELLan. 
THE NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 

William Foysyth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

Mr. Forsyth is well known as one of our best writers in biography, and 
his “ Life of Cicero” relieved the world from the incubus of Middleton’s 
Cicero. In * The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century,’ Mr. 
Forsyth aims to illustrate the manners and morals of their time. Inasmuch 
as we constantly suffer from unfair comparisons of our own time and coun- 
try with other times and countries, it is very serviceable to have attention 
turned to the sources of any sound opinions. ‘The novels of a country 
necessarily reflect its moral life, and their presentation is the more trust- 
worthy as the novel always idealizes. Hence we can easily see the moral 
advance of the last century by a comparison of the work of Fielding, 
Smollet, and Richardson with that of Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot. ‘To be sure, ** the unjust steward”’ of the Bible has never 
failed of successors, but at the same time whether looked at through 
history, memoirs, biographies, or novels, ‘the world does move’’ and he 
who fails to see its moral advance must certainly owe his failure to the 
nearness of his mental horizon. But while Mr. Forsyth’s book serves 
and is intended to serve the purpose which has been spoken of, the reader 
is not to understand that it is didactic in form or that Mr. Forsyth has any 
theory or cosmogony which is to be sustained by the facts which he selects. 
To those who feel but little interest in social problems, this book will be 
welcome as presenting succinctly ‘the plots and principal characters of 
the most interesting and once widely popular novels, which for various 
reasons remain practically unknown to the great mass of the readers 
of the present day.” 

For convenience of reference we present the table of contents. Chapter 
I. Fiction in Relation te Fact. Information to be Gleaned from Novels. 
General Characteristics of the Last Century. Its Coarseness. Religion. Love. 
Influence of the Age Upon Women. The Essayists. Hogarth. Progress of 
Refinement. Danger of Mistaking Satire and Caricature for Truth. 

Chapter II. Dress. Masquerades. Drums. ‘Pretty Fellows’ and ‘ Mac- 
aronies.? Clubs. Ranelagh and Vauxhall. London. Dangers of the 
Streets. State of the Roads. Highwaymen. 
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Chapter III. Prisons. Drunkenness. Swearing. Gambling. Duelling. 
Justice of the Peace. Country Squire. ; 

Chapter [V. The Parson of the Last Century. Fleet Marriages. 

Chapter V. The Old Romances. ‘'The Female Quixote.’ Novels of the 
Last Century. Their Coarseness and its Apologists. * Chrysal,’ or the Ad- 
ventures of a Guinea.” * Pompey.’ ‘The Fool of Quality.’ Two Classes of 
Novels. ‘Simple Story.’ ‘The Comic Novels. 

Chapter VI. Mrs. Behn and her Novels. * Oroonoko.’ * The Wander- 
ing Beauty.’ ‘The Unfortunate Happy Lady.’ Mrs. Manley and ‘ The 
New Atlantis.’ ‘The Power of Love in Seven Novels.’ ‘The Fair Hypo- 
crite.” Mrs. Heywood. Her Novel * Miss Betsy Thoughtless.’ 

Chapter VII. Richardson. * Clarissa Harlowe.” ‘Pamela.’ ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison.’ Richardson's Correspondence. His Portrait drawn by Him- 
self. 

Chapter VIII. Fielding. ‘Tom Jones,’ a Favorite of the Ladies. 
‘Joseph Andrews.” *Amelia.’ 

Chapter LX. Smollett. Difference between him and Fielding. * Pere- 
grine Pickle.’ * Humphrey Clinker.’ * The Spiritual Quixote.’ 

Chapter X. Goldsmith. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ Character of Later 
Novels and Romances. Mackenzie. ‘'The Man of Feeling,’ ‘The Man of 
the World,’ and ‘Julia de Roubigné.’ Miss. Burney. * Evelina’ and 
‘Cecilia.’ Miss Edgeworth. * Belinda.’ Jane Austen. Uses of Novels. 
Responsibility of the Novelist. 

(Eprror.) 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY AS A PHILOSOPHER AND RE- 
FORMER. Charles Sotheran. New York: Charles P. Som- 
erby. 1876. 

The able article upon Shelley in the March Western will be likely to call 
fresh attention to him who was certxiply a poet pure and simple, and any 
essays or books relating to this gifted singer will have an additional 
interest. Mr. Sotheran’s book was originally a paper read before the 
N. Y. Liberal Club, and while Mr. Sotheran’s views are not likely to be 
generally accepted, his contribution will be valued by such as are catholic 
enough to welcome the most diverse standpoints and by such as distin- 
guish betweeu the three bases of all rational criticism. ‘lo the rhetorical 
critic who will consider language, diction, and structure, Mr. Sotheran’s 
book will be faulty, for to be honest, this author has no graces of style, 
and his vocabulary is open to the objection of a manifest want of purity 
—while his use of the auxiliaries is not the one commonly accepted. 
By the art critic, who like Paine and the French in general, considers 
the aim of the writer and his success in realizing his own conceptions, 
Mr. Sotheran’s book will be esteemed as a clear presentation of Shelley 
from one standpoint. ‘The philosophic critic or he who asks the nature 
and value of such an effort, will pronounce judgment according to 
his toleration of the views entertained by the author; a single quotation 
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will suffice to present these views: ** Immortal amid immortals, his spirit 
in communion with the Most High, fully conscious in its individuality 
—immortal amid mortals, his place need never be re-filled, for he stands 
betwixt the old and the new—immortal amid philosophers and the re- 
generators of the race, with Buddha, with Moses, with Socrates, with 
Mahomet, with Christ—immortal amid the noble, the virtuous, the good, 
the wise—immortal as when living here 


EpITor. 





NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Harper’s—March. I. Daniel Deronda. II. Garth. 
Tittell’s Living Age—1653. I. Her Dearest Foe. If. The English Jews. 
1654. I. Her Dearest Foe. 
1655. I. Forster’s Swift. II. Her Dearest Foe. 
1656. I. Her Dearest Foe. 
Atlantic—February. I. Private Theatricals. LI. Old Woman’s Gossip. 
March. I. Private Theatricals. IL. Old Woman’s Gossip. 
Dublin Review—January. I. Carlyle. 
Dublin University Review—February. I. Grattan. 
Fortnightly Review—February. I. Modern English Prose. 
Macmillan’s Magazine—January. I. Italian Art and Literature before 
Giotto and Dante. 
II. Literature of Holland, 19th Century. 
St. James’—January. I. Napoleon at St. Helena. 
London Atheneum—January ist. I. Swinburne’s Erectheus. 
January 8th. Stubb’s Constitutional History of Eng- 
land. 
January 15th. Emerson’s Letters and Social Aims. 
January 22d. Van Lennep’s Bible Lands. 
The Popular Science Monthly—March. 1. Law and Law Making: by 
. Eliza A. Youmans. 
II. Fallacies of Testimony: by 
- Wm. B. Carpenter, LL. D. 
III. Lessons in Electricity I: by 
Professor Tyndall. 
The American Journal of Science and Arts—February. I. Sir William Ed- 
mond Logan. An obituary notice read before the 
Natural History Society of Montreal. 
II. Recent Researches in Sound: by W. B. Taylor. 
Ill. Principal Characters of the Dinocerata: by O. C. Marsh. 
The Penn Monthiy—March. I. The Academy of Natural Science: by 
Prof. E. D. Cope. 
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ll. Political Economy and Socialism: by Emile de Laveleye. 
Iti, fhe North American Bison and Its Extermination: by J. A. Al- 
len. 
Epiror. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


The National Teacher's Monthly (J. Mahony. Editor,) contains an Editor- 
ial of which we give the following sentences: ‘+ The success of a teacher 
depends upon her disciplinary power. It is a trite thought, that not every 
well educated person is able to tell what he knows. It is true that the 
gifts of governing and of teaching are not necessarily allied. If the teacher 
lacks the power of securing the necessary order, he is pronounced a 
failure, and is dismissed, notwithstanding he may be a perfect teacher in 
every respect save this one. A few youthful rowdies are permitted to 
deprive a school of the services of an able instructor, in whose stead is 
installed a man or woman, superior in governing power, but, it may be, 
largely inferior in every other quality. ‘The proper work of the teacher 
should not thus be made secondary and subservient to the duties of the 
parent, the police magistrate, or the jailor Summary dismissal 


should follow every indication of a disposition to interrupt the daily 
work.” 


The School Bulletin begins, in its February number, the publication of 


all questions used in the examinations conducted by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. Each set of questions will be 


electrotyped, and copies will be furnished for class use at the rate of $1.00 
per hundred. 


The New England Journal states, that the Boston School Committee 
failed to elect a superintendent of Schools at their last meeting. John D. 
Philbrick, of Boston, received 12, and W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, received 
11 votes. “The main reason for opposition to Mr. Philbrick is not 
at all personal to himself; but from a portion of the Board, a desire arises 
to introduce a new working force into the school system of the city.” 
According to the last number of the New England:Journal, Mr. Philbrick 
was at last re-elected. 


The Ohio Educational Journal and National Teacher of March calls atten- 
tion to the Shakespeare societies in England, whose object is ‘* to do honor 
to Shakespeare, to make out the succession of his plays, and thereby the 
growth of his mind and art ; to promote the intelligent study of the Poet, and 
to print texts illustrating his works and his times.” The first labor of the 
Society was to be with the Metrical Tests, and the object aimed at, was the 
construction of such a chronological table as would be in accordance with 
other and higher tests—thus marking, by the characters and the qualities 
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of each succeeding play, the different stages in the growth of thé Poet's 
art and mind. 

The Society has accomplished the elucidation and popularization of the Met- 
rical Tests. One of these Metrical Tests is described thus: any one cannot 
but notice that in some plays each line is made so independent that at its end 
a punctuation point is necessary—in others, many lines occur in succession 
in which no such sentential point is called for. This change from the sparing 
use of the unstopped line to the frequent use of it, has been carefully investi- 
gated. For instance, in Love’s Labor Lost, one of his earlier plays, the 
proportion of unstopped lines to stopped ones is one in eighteen, while in 
The Winter’s Tale, one of his later works, the proportion is one in two. 
It is by carefully working with such Tests as this—always controlled and 
guided by the higher Tests of conception, characterization, knowledge of 
life, music of line, dramatic development and imagination —that the 
Society hopes ultimately so to arrange the great poet’s productions that 
their study will furnish the student with clear and accurate knowledge 
of these mental changes in the author, which his works shadow forth. 


We were greatly astonished to find in a good Educational Monthly—the 
School Bulletin of Syracuse, N. Y.—an American Meidinger about a 
“Dutchman.” The whole sentence at the bottom of Page 102, in the 
last number is, to say the least, unbecoming in such a Journal. 


The German American Trades and Industrial Gazette, published semi- 
monthly, by C. Eurich, 24 Barclay street, N. Y., deserves to be noticed. It 
is—so far as we know—the only one of its kind in this country and is de- 
signed, like the Scientific American, to give to German Artisan, Mechanic 
and Tradesman the most desirable news about Inventions in this country 
and Europe, to illustrate and describe new machines or such as are of 
special interest and to record the successive progress in the realm of In- 
dustry, Science and Art. 


We call the attention of our readers to E. Steiger’s Catalogues. They 
serve as a guide to the best publications in their special branches of liter- 
ature, and such as are most serviceable in this country. Mr. Steiger, who 
will send them on receipt of a nominal price (5 or 10 cts each), deserves 
the highest praise for publishing these valuable catalogues. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher of March, 
in speaking of the recent inaugural address of the new President of Den- 
ison University, says: “We are unable to see where the line can be drawn 
between the higher and lower education so that it may be said that the 
State has the right to provide free education to the highest point of 
the lower education but that it has no right to provide any additional 
education. If the State has a right to provide any education at all it 
has a right to provide as much as it chooses. We set no limit to what 
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the State may do in the matter of education; in fact we believe it would 
be well for the State to provide for all the education the people are sus- 
ceptible of receiving.” 


The volume of Proceedings of the National Educational Association 
will be ready soon. Those who desire to secure copies should send to 
W.°D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, their names and the number of copies 
wanted. They will be sent by express or mail, charges prepaid at 
$1.75 for a single copy; $8. for 5 copies; $15. for 10 copies, ete. 


The Educational Journal of Virginia, of March, says: “ St. Louis 
has become a great centre of educational power and radiation. Its 
school system is unsurpassed, embodying as it does the best ideas extant, 
and being nobly catholic in its spirit. If a vacancy occurs it searches 
the whole earth for the best man or woman to fill it,” ete. 


The Journal of Education (Province of Ontario, Toronto,) of 
February has several excellent articles. Among others it has Extracts 
from the Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. One of these 
is by Wm. Jolly, Esq., on the Aésthetic, Physical and Mora! Education 
of Children. “ It is beyond doubt, that with our common schools sestheti- 
cally adorned, our teachers zesthetically educated, and our children zesthet- 
ically trained, a national reformation in taste could be effected ; and no 
national improvement in manner, bearing, habit and taste will be possi- 
ble except through our Public Schools.” . . “We must have Systematic 
Physical Training. Military drill is valuable in many ways, physical and 
otherwise, but it is very imperfect as physical training. It exercises 
only a small part of the body, and that in a very partial way. The 
whole of the muscular system should be exercised regularly and pro- 
gressively, and thjs training should be carried on throughout the whole 
school course. Its aim should be to develop the full physical powers of 
our children into as perfect manhocd and womanhood as they can at- 
tain.” The systematic teaching of morals in our schools has been 
recommended by several Boards. It was also earnestly and ably advo- 
eated by Prof. Hodgson. An interesting and unexpected testimony to 
its importance as ‘a subject in our schools, has lately been borne by the 
Commissioners on Lunacy in Scotland, on the ground that by its means, 
vombined with physical education, “ far more successful results would be 
achieved in the diminution of insanity, than have hitherto been at- 
tained through the operation of asylum treatment. ” 
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The American Journal of Education, of March, has an inter- 
esting article on Knowledge and Culture by L. F. Soldan, of which we 
give a few sentences. “In the process of learning there are two elements 
that need special consideration; the Knowledge that is to be required, 
and the mind that is to acquire it. From their state of mutual independ- 
ence the stores of Knowledge and the soul of the learner are to be 
brought in contact with each other. . . The plastic qualities of science and 
mind are very limited. Principles cannot be changed to accommodate 
the learner, as any such alteration would be a change from truth to 
falsehood ; nor can we give the child a new mind to suit the scientific re- 
quirement of a study. Rational instruction has to reconcile and cancel 
this apparent antithesis of science and mind. . . It cannot be denied that 
Knowledge is culture in itself, that even the most mechanical way of 
acquiring Knowledge gives training or ecucation to at least some fac- 
ulty of the mind, and hence the ideas of knowledge and culture seem to 
pass over into each other dialectically. To acknowledge that even the 
simple retaining of Knowledge gives some educative training, let us 
call it material culture, while we use the name formal culture for the 
training which the faculties receive by their activity. Before Pestalozzi, 
material culture was the main object; with him the opposite extreme 


gained the ascendency. More recently the extreme of empty formal- 
ism has been discarded for a system that unites both.” 


Wma. H. Rosenstence. 





